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LATIN CONTESTS 


Bus load after bus load of high school Latin 
students overflowed upon the Winthrop College 
($.C.) campus, writes Dr. Donnis Martin, head 
of the Classics Department, as she describes the 
annual Latin Forum that brought 800 boys and 
girls to her campus in March of 1950. She ex- 
pects fully 1000 in the spring of 1951. 

Dr. Martin, whose hobby is writing Latin 
plays, values highly these Forums as stimuli for 
electing Latin in the schools of South Carolina. 
She enjoys an active co-operation from President 
Sims of the college, who offers a prize of five dol- 
lars for first place in each derivative contest. A 
valuable book is the prize for second place. 

Besides the Derivative Contest, there is a 
Short Story Contest. The story must have orig- 
inal plots and be based on ancient life. Similar 
prizes are offered in this contest. 

However, the contest is not the sole activity 
of the Forum. There is to be in addition the com- 
ing year a Quiz program with a panel of students, 
a twovact play, and a Roman style show, “hot 
off the fashion plates of Rome in the Augustan 
Age!’ There will be group singing of Latin 
songs, and the opening of the program will con- 
sist of the Lord’s Prayer in Latin, given in uni- 
son. Quite impressive to this editor was a page 
from “The State Magazine,” with the title, 
“Latin in South Carolina,” under date of May 
21, 1950, with a photograph of 700 Latin stu- 
dents crowded into a large hall, singing Latin 
songs. Also two good looking boys and girls 
playing “Cupid and Psyche” in a play written 
by Dr. Martin. 

What tremendous things can be achieved by 
high school boys and girls when directed by an 
energetic leader who counts that day lost whose 
low-descending sun sees no service for Latin done! 

Further north, the CLassicaL AssocIATION OF 
Vircinta voted, at its semi-annual meeting at 
Richmond, in November, 1950, “to re-organize 
its flourishing Latin Tournament and to increase 
the prize offerings in its Latin Essay Contest, 
which together attract annually a total of more 
than three hundred contestants,” as Professor 
Arthur F. Stocker, president of the association, 
writes. 

Trends and Events does not present these ac- 
tivities as new, but rather to invite attention to 


the possibilities of variation that Forums and 
Contests and Tournaments offer. A few teach- 
ers, such as Miss Irene Crabb of the Evanston 
(Ill.) Township High School, are veterans at 
conducting statewide contests. But the stress has 
been usually upon one feature, the building of a 
good Latin vocabulary. The trend today appears 
to be to include a number of activities, contests, 
plays, essays, lectures, social activities. And all 
these things tend to make Latin, in the minds of 
the community, live. 

At the risk of committing a hysteron-proteron, 
the editor would like to submit the conjecture 
that this trend is due in large measure to the 
lively composition, the varied subject-matter, and 
the superb workmanship of the modern first year 
Latin textbook. 


THE DE PAUL UNIVERSITY 
WORKSHOP 


We are indebted to Margaret J. Synnberg for 
a detailed account of the De Paul University 
(Chicago) Latin Workshop of the summer of 1950. 
We wish we might print it in toto. The account 
centers about the extraordinary results achieved 
by the Rev. Richard B. Sherlock, chairman of 
the department of classical languages and di- 
rector of the twelve-day Workshop. Dr. Sherlock 
had at his command two “exemplar classes of 
boys and girls.’ Without textbook, but possessed 
“with an expansive good nature, Dr. Sherlock 
put his most efficient teaching methods on trial 
before a critical audience.” Then we find, from 
Miss Synnberg’s account, that the visiting 
teachers busied themselves with the problem of 
how to publicize individual teaching and to dis- 
cover workable solutions for them. There were 
personal reports from experienced teachers to 
supplement a series of Workshop lectures. “A 
skilled instructor from a select school on Chi- 
cago’s north shore learned much by comparing 
notes with teachers whose students came from 
what social workers like to call ‘lower level’ cul- 
tural groups.” There were exhibited current drill 
devices, special techniques, grammar and syntax 
vehicles, and all the other tricks of classroom 
teaching. The teachers evaluated beginning Latin 
textbooks, with special emphasis upon total 
vocabulary, word frequencies, syntax treatment, 
reading content, special constructions, and other 
important matters. Director Sherlock took a 
dozen advanced students through a thorough 
basic review of first year lore; “then with speed 
and dexterity the exemplars moved through pri- 
mary and secondary tenses, result clauses and 
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tense sequences, finally emerging in a totally un- 
familiar area, Latin poetry. To watch sophomores 
scanning lines from Vergil’s Aeneid and Horace’s 
Odes was both astonishing and thought-pro 
voking.... Skillful use of recordings supple 
mented the work in scansion.” 

Teachers from different sections of the country 
gave model lessons to the exemplar groups, em- 
ploying their own methods of presentation and 
their favorite teaching devices. Bulletin-boards 
and display-tables were filled with maps, dia- 
grams, crossword puzzles, root-stem-branch proj- 
ects, and other interesting background materials. 

Miss Synnberg closes her account (which 

should be mimeographed for aid to Workshop 
directors) with this observation: 
The best criterion of any education Workshop is the 
enthusiasm that it generates. When attending teachers 
come out refreshed, eager, encouraged in their work, 
stimulated to try new experiments and devices, their 
Workshop has been a superlative project. 

Workshops may give momentum to the current classi- 
cal revival. Administrators know that thousands of 
Latin teachers are textbook addicts, chiefly because 
they have little more preparation than the fifteen basic 
hours required by accrediting agencies. Workshops 
would show many earnest instructors that interest, 


originality and vital enthusiasm might be infused int 
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teaching that has become mecha 
Secondary school administrators in particular can giy 
new vigor to their foreign language programs if they 
liscover by Workshop or comparable methods what 
makes them click. 


A CLASSICAL CLUB THAT CLICKS 


The Saint Louis University Classical Club, 
under the direction of Professor W. C. Korf 
macher, has presented an interesting series of 
programs for the 1950-51 school year. The topic 
for October was, “Does Liberal education look 
to character?” For December it will be the ques 
tion, “Does liberal education look to the perfect: 
ing of the complete human being?” For February 
and April the subjects will be, 
“Does liberal education look to man’s piace in 
society?” and “Does liberal education look to 


respectively, 


man’s place in international society?” Speakers 
and panels are assigned for the year with specified 
allotments of time for papers and discussion. In 
ductive lectures, so-called, are also outlined for 
graduate study in the classics, with speakers 
designated. These are offered annually (the cur 
rent year being the sixteenth). 


D.S.W. 











Intensive workshop study will be devoted to auxiliary classroom 
methods and devices. Special facilities will be available for ex- 
ploration of magnetic tape recordings and their uses. Provision 
will be made for a compilation of interest-sustaining classroom 
methods suggested and evaluated by workshoppers themselves. 
Resource personnel will be drawn from the staff of the School 
of Education and the Department of Classical Languages. 


MINNESOTA LATIN WORKSHOP 
JULY 30 THROUGH AUGUST 3, 1951 
FEE FOR FIVE DAYS’ ATTENDANCE, $7.50 


For out-of-town workshoppers, the Center for Continuation 
Study has garage facilities, comfortable dormitory rooms and 
cafeteria service located in the same building as the workshop 
study rooms. For information about the workshop, rates for 
rooms and meals, etc., address the Director, Center for Con- 
tinuation Study, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 


Minnesota. 
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Latin Week, 1950 


Graydon W. Regenos 


The tremendous activity of Latin teachers makes it impossible to do them justice. Our author 
has done the best anyone could. The work of one Missouri teacher only requires a pamphlet 
to describe (S.F.©* Co.). Several Texas schools issue local papers, even printed. We are sorry 
to omit so much, and hope those not recognized will still realize that they are appreciated. 





ATIN week, 1950, was observed April 

16-22 except in cases in which schools 
found it more convenient to use another date. 
The Committee has received reports from 
over fifty schools representing about one-half 
of the states of the CAMWS. These reports 
doubtless represent only a fraction of the 
schools which in some form or another put 
on a Latin Week celebration. It is highly 
desirable that more teachers will respona this 
year to the request to report to the Commit- 
tee either directly or through the state chair- 
man. 

The following description of activities 
throughout the country has a twofold pur- 
pose: (1) to give recognition to teachers for 
services well done and “performed . beyond 
the line of duty,” and (2) to inspire others to 
similar activity. There is no doubt that the 
interest thus aroused among the students and 
especially in the communities often brings 
tich returns. One college teacher who works 
closely with the high school teachers of her 
state believes that the views expressed by 
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some of the teachers in their letters about the 
value of Latin Week would be of interest 
to the powers that be. “Such a project,” she 
says, “seen from afar beneath the shelter of 
college or university walls, may seem trivial; 
but I believe we have to help the high school 
teacher carry her heavy burden, which is 
sometimes aggravated by the lack of interest 
and sympathy of principals and other teach- 
ers. This activity makes her classes stand out 
with band, athletics, dramatics, and other 
things more interesting than Latin nouns and 
verbs.” 

Teachers will not all agree on the effec- 
tiveness of some of the projects mentioned 
below. Certainly the effectiveness of any 
program depends on many factors, as for 
example, the type of community in which it 
is presented, or the personality and enthusi- 
asm of the teacher herself. A program which 
is highly successful in one school may not be 
favorably received in another. The reports 
from teachers indicate, however, that dis- 
plays, assembly programs, and Roman ban- 
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quets have the widest appeal, but some 
teachers have found other devices equally ef 
fective. Those who are looking for something 
different may find suggestions in these re- 
ports. 

From Pine Bluff, Arkansas, Mrs. Elizabeth 
A. Collier of the Junior High School calls 
attention to three activities—a Roman ban- 
quet, the study of material in the Latin Week 
Bulletin, and a general survey by students of 
the cultural contributions of Latin. 

Miss Marjorie Davis, Centennial High 
School, Pueblo, Colorado, as state chairman 
sent all the reports from her state along with 
her own. Activities at Centennial included 
posters, book displays, blackboard pictures, a 
birthday party for Rome, purchase by every 
student of the Latin Week Bulletin as a 
souvenir. Models of all the buildings in the 
Roman forum were made by one enterprising 
and talented young man. 

Miss Hazel Martin of the Cheyenne 
Mountain School, Colorado Springs, had her 
students try their hands at a little creative 
work. Some modernized, on-the-spot, war 
correspondent reports on the various inci- 
dents of Books IV and V of Caesar were 
written and presented. Construction work 
prevented the usual Roman banquet. At the 
Idaho Springs High School, however, where 
Mrs. Mary F. Myres teaches, a banquet and 
a program in Latin were the chief activities. 
Miss Helen A. Boyce, Longmont High 
School, directed a display of posters on the 
theme “Latin in Advertising.” The students 
of Miss Benton Spencer, Smiley Junior High, 
Denver, appeared in Roman garb and dis- 
tributed souvenirs on various Roman themes 
to all students and teachers. Several boys 
attracted attention by parading through the 
halls with a chariot which they had made. 
Mrs. Cervus Stephens chose the Ides of 
March to celebrate Latin Week in the Huer 
fano County High School, Walsenburg, Colo- 
rado. The main event was a Roman banquet, 
which received excellent publicity in the 
school paper. A tradition of longstanding was 
continued at the Cedaredge High School 
where J. A. Hunsicker is teacher—a banquet 
at which the Latin II class entertained the 
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beginners. Miss Lucile Howell of the Trini- 
dad High School celebrated the Ides of March 
by having her Latin Club present on the 
radio an adaptation of Shakespeare's Julius 
Caesar. For Latin Week an assembly pro- 
gram featured the “Twenty Questions” skit, 
adapted from that prepared by the students 
of Mrs. Gladys Laird of the P. K. Yonge 
Laboratory School of the University of 
Florida and available through the Service 
Bureau of ACL. A Roman prandium on the 
last day of school concluded the club’s activ- 
ities for the year. 

Miss E. Eugénie Guindon, South High 
School, Denver, modestly yields credit to her 
unusually active Latin Club for working out 
most of the plans for Latin Week. Almost 
every imaginable device was employed— 
radio and newspaper publicity, posters, film 
strips, book displays, use of the Latin Week 
Bulletin, and Latin mottoes on all the class 
room blackboards (causing some embarrass: 
ment to teachers unable to translate them), 
A novel stunt with great student appeal was 
given the title, “The Roamin’ Roman.” Each 
day a student or a group of students paraded 
in the halls in costume to portray some well 
known Roman or group of Romans. All the 
students in the school were asked to guess 
the identity of the individual or group im 
personated each day and to place the guess 
in an answer box. A drawing was made at 
the end of the week from the correct guesses 
and a genuine Roman coin was given to the 
winner. As a climax to the week’s activities 
30 new members were initiated into the 
Latin Club. Miss Guindon regards this as 
one of her most successful Latin Week cele: 
brations and concludes her excellent report 
by stating that it proves to many people that 
Latin can be a vital subject. She and Mrs. 
Virginia Vincent with an enrollment of some 
200 students of Latin have undoubtedly 
proved that point. 

Most of the Latin Week activities in Illi 
nois will be listed in a later article. However, 
we learn in addition that Editor Clyde Mur 
ley addressed an assembly of 300 at the Hins 
dale, Illinois, High School, and that Miss 
Mamie Rexer, Vienna High School, had her 
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ASSEMBLAGE OF DEITIES, 


students prepare a showcase of interesting 
exhibits in the lobby of the school building 
and climaxed the week's activities by a ban- 
quet. The Chicago Tribune’s column “A Line 
O’Type or Two,” contributed to Latin 
Week with an article written in humorous 
vein on the story of Romulus and Remus. 
“The name of Romulus in contracted form,” 
the article concludes, “became a large part of 
world history. His unfortunate brother never 
got a break as a namesake until Joel Chandler 
Harris, a newspaper man, began to reprint 
his ‘Uncle Remus’ stories in the Atlanta Con 
stitution in 1879.” 

Sister M. de Lourdes of Briar Cliff College, 
Sioux City, Iowa, writes that her students 
attempted to show how Latin still lives by 
finding names of Latin origin among the 
members of the class, the trade names of 
classical origin used by business houses in the 
city, and some social customs of Roman 
origin in common use today. 

Miss Elizabeth Smith, Frankfort High 
School, Frankfort, Kentucky, gave special 
emphasis to Latin twice during the year. In 
November the Latin Club presented an as- 


University City, Mo. 


sembly program to which Latin students 
from a neighboring school were invited, with 
the result that the visitors immediately or- 
ganized an active Latin Club of their own. In 
April the Club sponsored a full week of ac 
tivities well-publicized by the local press and 
radio. Again with true missionary zeal the 
Club sent a Roman trumpeter, a toga-clad 
orator attended by two slaves, to the three 
eighth grades in the city with greetings from 
the Club and an invitation to join it the fol- 
lowing year. 

Sister M. Julia, O. P., of Saint Catharine 
Academy, St. Catharine, Kentucky, reports 
the use of posters and pictures. Some of her 
students presented a program at the Mothers’ 
Club on customs and manners of the ancient 
Romans. At the close of Latin Week eligible 
students were awarded Latin Honor Di 
ploma Certificates. 

Miss Jessie J. Chambers, Jackson High 
School, Jackson, Michigan, was delighted 
with the excellent publicity given to her 
Roman banguet held on February 13 1n 
honor of Venus. A picture covering a three 
column space headed the news item. 
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BANQueEtT Scene, New Bern, N. C. 


About sixty students attended a banquet 
at the high school in Paw Paw, Michigan 
where Miss Ruth Y. Kirby is the teacher. 
The walls of the banquet room were deco- 
rated to represent the interior of a Roman 
home. 

Miss Mary O'Neill, Chairman of the 
English Department, Central Junior High 
School, St. Cloud, Minnesota, reports a 
wonderful year in her first experience teach- 
ing Latin. A full week of activity consisted 
of reports from students on Latin references 
in literature, a Roman banquet, three Latin 
plays, singing of Latin songs, posters, and 
special reports on important Romans. 

Miss Jessie Helen Branam, Trenton Mis- 
souri High School, sponsored another suc- 
cessful program of Latin Week Activities 
climaxed by a banquet which was described 
by guest speaker Professor W. E. Gwatkin as 
“out of this world."’ The Latin Club's slogan 
was “Be Wise, Latinize.”” A summary of the 
week's events, besides the banquet, included 
the showing of films, quiz programs, drama- 
tizations, exhibits, and the distribution for 
study of the Latin Week Bulletin. Adequate 
radio and newspaper publicity was given. 
See generous ad of §.F. and Co.) 

Sister M. Concepta, R.S.M., Mercy 
High School, University, Missouri, writes 
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Or1IENTAL DANCER 
New Bern, N. 3. 


enthusiastically of the interest in Latin in 
her school. During Latin Week an exhibit 
featured a display of pictures on the Odyssey 
from the Metropolitan Art Museum and a 
collection of coins loaned by the American 
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Numismatics Society. Professor Leo M. 
Kaiser of St. Louis University spoke to the 
students on the subject, “Latin and You.” 
In a “Mythology Revue” five gods and as 
many goddesses were posed as statues against 
a velvet curtain and ivy-twined columns 
while a student gave a sketch of each. To 
conclude the week's activities a delegation 
of over fifty students attended the first state 
meeting of the Junior Classical League. 

The Omaha-World-Herald, April 24, 1950, 
carried an account of a joint celebration by 
students from the North, Central, South, 
Benson, and Technical High Schools, 
Brownell Hall, Duchesne Academy and 
Creighton Prep. The Latin Club of Central 
presented a play written by Miss Susan 
Paxson depicting a Roman wedding. 


Miss Helen Merkle, Roswell, New Mex- 


a=. 


ico, reports for three other schools in her 
state. At the Washington Junior High 
School, Albuquerque, Mrs. Rosebud M 
Boggs sponsored a Latin Week. The Carlsbad 
High School Latin Club presented a program 
on March 6 “to show the public that the 
study of Latin is not all drudgery” and held 
a banquet on March 18 described by Miss 
Lillian Kidder, the teacher, as the best she 
had seen. Miss Minnie Atchley of Clovis 
says that her pupils seemed to enjoy their 
Roman banquet more than ever before. They 
also presented an excellent radio skit on in 
teresting facts about Latin in every day life. 
An exhibit of projects and an illustrated lec- 
ture were added attractions. 

Mrs. Laura Rhodes, New Bern High 
School, New Bern, North Carolina, with 
contagious enthusiasm reports that her Latin 
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Tue TrojAN Women, Youngstown, Ohio 
5 


classes completed the most successful celebra 
tion of the birthday of Rome ever held in her 
school. She believes in the slogan, “It pays to 
advertize,” and says, “Our preparations for 
Latin Week and the activities of the week 
itself did more to impress both students and 
public with the valuable and interesting facts 
about the Romans and their language than all 
the formal teaching could have done. My 
pupils are so full of enthusiasm over the re- 
sults that they have already started making 
suggestions for a bigger celebration next 
year.’ As a reminder to those who seek sug- 
gestions, Mrs. Rhodes cites the Service 
Bureau, the CrassicAL JourNAL, Classical 
Outlook, and Classical Weekly for many 
valuable ideas, programs, and other material. 
In a supplementary report Mrs. Rhodes 
describes a most successful exhibit, continued 
enthusiasm of her students, and better than 
even competition with the Romance lan- 
guages in her school. “I am so interested in 
the teaching of Latin,” she adds, “that I can- 
not keep quiet about it.” 

Miss Virginia Markham, John Adams 
High School, Cleveland, presented on the 
Ides of March an interesting program con- 
sisting of skits by the various classes. 

At an assembly in the East Liverpool High 
School ninety students took part in a program 
of skits under the direction of Miss Lydian 
Bennett. 

Miss Nida Glick, Lincoln High School, 
Cleveland, reports the following activities: 


(1) Publicity and picture in school paper (in 
cluding an editorial), (2) Tags worn by Latin 
students conveying the message, “Ego Sum 
Discipulus Latinus,” (3) Displays in the nain 
hall, (4) Radio skits, (5) Trip to the art 
museum, (6) Election of Latin king and queen 
with coronation at a party to which all 
language students were invited, (7) Reading 
in class of statements by prominent leaders in 
the community on the value of Latin. 

Rev. John D. Skalko, O.P., Aquinas High 
School, Columbus, Ohio, introduced a new 
type of intramural contest—a super spelling, 
vocabulary, grammar, and derivatives bee. 
Winners in each classification received mem- 
bership cards and pins in the Junior Classical 
League and were guests and speakers at an all 
Latin banquet held in May. The 1950 Latin 
Week Bulletin was distributed to all Latin 
students. A splendid article on Latin Week 
at Aquinas appeared in the Columbus Dis- 
patch. 

The Coshocton, Ohio, Tribune carried an 
interesting account of a Roman banquet at 
the local high school under the direction of 
Miss Anna McCabe. “Julius Caesar,” presi- 
dent of the Latin Club, graciously received 
many other illustrious “Romans.” 

Miss Edna Jones and Miss Eula Young of 
the Elyria High School prepared for all their 
students book-marks proclaiming Latin Week 
and its theme. The activities of the week con- 
sisted of a banquet, special exhibits, a broad- 
cast over WEOL, a slave sale, election of king 
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and queen who took the roles of bride and 
groom in a three act Roman wedding, and a 
quiz program featuring “Viginti Interroga- 
tiones.”” Parents and friends are now privi- 
leged to witness the banquet through motion 
pictures. 

Miss Ruth V. Dietzel and Miss Helen 
Preiffer, Columbian High School, Tiffin, 
Ohio, had their students make book-marks 
with a sketch of the Trojan horse and date of 
Latin Week on one side and Latin mottoes 
and abbreviations on the other. Latin students 
wore badges depicting Mercury’s winged 
feet, bearing the words, “Tempus fugit.”’ The 
Latin Club gave a party for future members. 
At an assembly program the students repre- 
sented a scene from a Roman school room. 

Miss Jeannie Lewis, Scott High School, 
Toledo, presented an assembly program on 
the Ides of March consisting mainly of “Why 
we celebrate the Ides of March,” “How a 
Roman Senator dressed,” and “Roman fun; 
the Satyrs’ music lesson.” 

Mrs. Clara K. Webb and Miss Lorene 
Troxell, Warren Harding High School, 
Warren, Ohio, in their first attempt to make 
Latin Week school-wide were so successful 
that their students, they report, are already 
anticipating next year. Skits were presented 
each morning over the P.A. system on the 
subjects, “What is Latin Week?” “Latin in 
modern advertising,” “The Ides of March,” 
“Roman superstitions,” and “Roman and 
American Holidays.” Notices were placed on 
the blackboards of each classroom to show 
the correlation of Latin to other subjects. 
Eleventh and twelfth grade students visited 
Caesar classes to discuss the reasons for tak- 
ing advanced Latin. 

Miss Dorothy M. Seeger, the Rayen 
School, Youngstown, Ohio, reports that the 
Latin Club directed by Miss Lucile Lee pre- 
sented “The Trojan Women” to an apprecia- 
tive audience of eight hundred people as the 
school’s cultural contribution to the city. 
Miss Seeger believes that such a performance 
does infinitely more good to the cause of the 
classics than the usual Latin Week activities. 

A Latin celebration in South Carolina 
took the form of a state-wide Latin Forum. 


About 700 students representing thirty 
high schools met in march at Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, on invitation of Miss 
Donnis Martin. A high-light of the occasion 
was a presentation of the play, “Cupid and 
Psyche,” a dramatization arrang2d by Miss 
Martin. The play was presented by the 
students of the North Charleston High 
School under the direction of Miss Bertha 
Dunlap. 

V. M. Heaton of Ashland High School, 
Ashland, Virginia, reports that students 
made drawings of important incidents in 
Roman history and explained them to the 
class. 

The Latin students of Mrs. Katherine A. 
Meade, Lane High School, Charlotteville, 
Virginia, celebrated Latin Week with a 
festival in honor of Flora with prizes given 
for the best costumes. The two high ranking 
students were the consuls. The eighth graders 
served as slaves; while others represented 
gods, goddesses, citizens, and soldiers. 

Mrs. W. L. Lynn of Clifton Forge High 
School, Clifton Forge, Virginia, has an 
exceedingly active Junior Classical League 
which publishes each year a four page paper, 
In Memoriam Virgili. The May number, 
1950, is filled with interesting news items 
and stories by Latin students. The front 
page headline calls attention to the portrayal 
of a Roman wedding as the high-light of the 
year. An article “After Graduation, What 
Happens?” lists some forty names of former 
Latin students of the school and the present 
position of each. It is an impressive list and 
represents a wide range of interests par’ 
ticularly in the professional fields—certainly 
a living tribute to Mrs. Lynn’s influence and 
effectiveness as a teacher. 

Mr. A. B. Wilson reports that Latin 
students of the George Washington High 
School, Danville, Virginia, gathered in the 
gymnasium where they reigned as gods on 
Mount Olympus from which they then 
descended to join mortals at a feast of luscious 
Roman dishes. 

Dr. Laura B. Voelkel, Mary Washington 
College of the University of Virginia, says 
that her college gave no special emphasis to 
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QuiriteEs FROM East Hic ScHoor 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Latin Week as such; but she calls attention to 
ancther very important event—the installa- 
tion of a chapter of Eta Sigma Phi, the na- 
tional classical honorary fraternity. The local 
classical club concluded the year’s activities 
by staging a Roman banquet. 

Mrs. Bessie LaRue Jones, Galax, Virginia, 
High School, reports that her forty-four 
students arranged a colorful display of class- 
room projects. She regards as the climax of 
the week a visit from the principal of the 
school, a Latin teacher himself, who ex- 
plained the importance of offering Latin in 
the Galax High School. Excellent publicity 
was given by the school and city papers. A 
special program and projects featured the 
celebration of the birthday of Rome on April 
21 in the Martinsville, Virginia, High School 
where Miss Jane Frye is teacher. 

The two hundred and two members of 
the sodalitas latina at Andrew Lewis High 
School, Salem, Virginia, attracted the atten- 
tion of fellow students and townspeople by 
Wearing a purple torch inscribed with 
“Latin Week” and the Club’s motto, Tradere 
Lampada Vitae, according to Miss Annie 
Virginia Cook, Latin instructor in the school 
and member of the CAMWS Committee on 
latin Week for Virginia. Splendid publicity 
was given by the local newspaper to the 
week's events which consisted of an attrac- 
tive display in the halls, talks by advanced 


Latin students on the advantages and pleas- 
ures of studying Latin, and a book display 
in the library. The Latin classes also read and 
discussed the Latin Week Bulletin. A special 
Latin Week program, “Reviews and Pre- 
views, was given by the Latin Club. 

Miss Margaret C. Eakle’s students, 
Staunton, Virginia, presented an assembly 
program on May 11 and featured a display 
of their work. The assembly program con- 
sisted of a demonstration of how the Romans 
dressed, a pageant on Latin derivatives, and 
the play, “What's the Use?” The material 
for the program was acquired from the 
Service Bureau of the ACL. 

A choir of eighty Latin students sang in 
the chapel of the Handley High School, Win- 
chester, Virginia. The teacher, Mrs. W. Ala 
Peery, also reports a contest between sides 
in her classes, the winners becoming senators 
for the day, the losers, slaves. At a party a 
Venus and an Apollo were chosen and 
awarded a golden apple and laurel wreath 
respectively. Seniors in their fourth year of 
Latin were honored in the assembly. 

An article from the Raleigh Register re- 
lates the Latin Week activities at the Wood- 
row Wilson High School, Beckley, West 


Virginia, where Mrs. Eula Milliron is teacher. 
The second year students had complete 
charge of the annual banquet and the prepa- 
An assembly program 


ration of posters. 
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Charlottesville, Va. 


represented a typical classroom scene in 
which a number of students joined in explain 
ing to a complaining member of the class why 
the study of Latin is so valuable. 

Mrs. Ruby F. Bright's Latin Club of the 
Dunbar, West Virginia, High School, ob- 
served Latin Week on May 8-12 by the use 
of posters, the wearing of insignia, and a 
banquet. Local newspaper provided adequate 
publicity. 

In Huntington, West Virginia, celebra 
tions were held in four different schools. At 
the Cammack Junior High School where Mrs. 
Ruth Shackleford is the teacher, a Roman 
banguet was given by “Julius Caesar” in 
honor of ““Cleopatra."” Many famous “guests 
of antiquity” were present. For entertain- 
ment three plays and “a radio broadcast” 
from Mount Olympus were presented. At 
the Lincoln Junior High School Miss Violet 
Maynard reports that the Junior Classical 
League composed of fifty students prepared 
and proudly distributed very elaborate in- 
vitations in Latin to the eighth grade students 
to join the Latin Club next year. “We have 
found it very advantageous to our cause,” 
she writes, “to celebrate Latin Week by re- 
cruiting Latin students for the following 
year.” Her report lists many Latin Club 
activities during the course of the year. At 
East High a banquet culminated a busy year 
of varied activity by the Latin Club (Latini 
Socii). Miss Mildred Johnson, the teacher, 
reports an enrollment of 105 in her Latin 
classes, a significant increase over previous 


years. Miss Lucy Whitsel, Marshall College, 


Chairman for West Virginia, describes a din- 
ner party at Marshall given by “Maecenas” 
with many “distinguished guests’ who 
regaled the assembly with excerpts from their 
works. 

Miss Mary Prum, Parsons, West Vir- 
ginia, High School, mentions three Latin 
Club activities in preparation for Latin 
Week: (1) the making of a Roman calendar 
for 1950, (2) advertisement scrapbooks, and 
(3) an aural English project (for details she 
refers to English Journal, March 1950, Vol. 
XXXIX, 13, p. 128). 

Mrs. Katherine Moler of the Mullens, 
West Virginia, High School, speaking of 
Latin Week projects in her school, says, “I 


energy, and research expended; ... the stu- 
dents found the curiosity shown by the non- 
Latin students most rewarding.” Mrs. 
Mary W. Evans, Ripley, West Virginia, 
High School, reports that the local chapter 


of the J.C.L. observed Latin Week in March 
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The Importance of a Knowledge 
of Latin for Understanding 
the Language of Shakespeare 


Charles C. Hower 


The author has been currently President of both the Chicago Classical Club and the Illinois 
Classical Conference, having read this paper before the latter in 1949. He is at North Central 





NE coop resutt at least of the attempt 
() to prove that Shakespeare did not 
write Shakespeare's plays has been to estab- 
lish the fact that the Bard was a rather com- 
petent Latinist. The popular impression that 
Shakespeare knew practically no Latin at all 
and still less Greek has had little foundation 
except the single oft-quoted line by Ben Jon- 
son. It is now clear that Shakespeare had 
“small Latin and less Greek” only by com- 
parison with a few scholars like Jonson who 
were nearly as much at home in the Latin as 
the English tongue.' Indeed it is quite prob- 
able that there are many teachers of Latin in 
America today—dquite competent teachers 
too for present-day purposes—who do not 
read the language as easily as Shakespeare did. 

Most of the popular handbooks on the his- 
tory and vocabulary of the English language 
call attention briefly to the use of words of 
both classical and non-classical origin in 
Shakespeare in senses quite different from 
those which they now bear,” and occasionally 
articles in the classical periodicals mention 
words of this sort. On the whole, however, 
surprisingly little attention has been devoted 
to this interesting and important by-road of 
classical study. I have been able to discover 
only two articles dealing with this subject at 
any length, one by Edith Frances Claflin, 
“The Latinisms in Shakespeare’s Diction,” 
published in volume 16 (1920-21) of THE 
CiassicAL JOURNAL, pages 346-359, and one 
by Prof. Casper J. Kraemer, Jr., “Some Latin- 


isms in English,” which appeared in the 
Classical Weekly for 1927-28, pp. 57-61. My 
purpose here is not only to add considerably 
to the data presented in these two articles 
illustrating this aspect of Shakespeare's vo- 
cabulary but also to mention briefly certain 
other kinds of Latinisms in his diction. 

Whether or not it be true, as some argue, 
that knowledge of a word's etymology is of 
no importance for understanding its current 
use, it can hardly be denied that such knowl- 
edge is well-nigh indispensable in reading the 
older English authors where words are fre- 
quently used in a sense much nearer their 
original meanings. This sort of thing is so 
common in Shakespeare that the alert reader, 
who really digs for the meaning of the phrases 
that he is reading, must either be able to ety- 
mologize a great many of the words or have 
constant recourse to the glossary or a Shake- 
spearean dictionary. The glossaries in the 
majority of school editions are not adequate 
either; some words whose meanings surely 
elude the average reader are not listed, and in 
some instances it is even possible to show that 
the editors themselves have misunderstood as 
a result of not applying their Latin.* 

A little skill in etymologizing is most ob- 
viously of assistance in dealing with the 
obsolete words. A rather simple example is 
the word “festinate” in King Lear, m, vii, 
10,4 “Advise the duke, where you are going, 
to a most festinate preparation.” Here the 
meaning of the word “festinate,” from Latin 
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festinare, “to hasten,” should be obvious to 
anybody who has had even “small Latin,” 
but it is much to be doubted if one person in 
fifty among the un-Latined would be able to 
get the meaning except perhaps very faintly 
from the context. In a number of editions of 
Shakespeare the word is not explained either 
in notes or vocabulary. The corresponding 
adverb occurs in Love’s Labour's Lost, 1, i, 6, 
“bring him festinately hither.” 

A more difficult example is the use of the 
adjective “simular” in Cymbeline, v, v, 200, 
“That I returned with simular proof enough 
to make the noble Leonatus mad,” and in 
King Lear, m, ii, 54, “thou simular man of 
virtue.” Here it is quite likely that many 
readers carelessly mistake the word “simular” 
for “similar” and so miss the sense completely. 
The Latinist, with the Latin simulare and 
English “dissimulation” in bis mind, should 
see almost immediately that “simular proof” 
means “pretended,” “feigned,” “forged” 
proof; and that a “simular man of virtue” is a 
man who pretends to be virtuous but is not. 

One of the most interesting of these obso- 
lete words is “abjects,” used as a noun and 
usually, it would seem, in the plural. Julius 
Caesar, 1v, i, 36-37, reads in a number of 
modern editions: ““A barren-spirited fellow; 
one that feeds on abjects, orts, and imita- 
tions.” Both “abjects” and “‘orts” here are 
emendations; the Folio reads “objects, arts, 
and imitations,” which makes no sense. The 
classicist recognizes “abjects” as derived from 
ab and iacere, thus meaning “things thrown 
away,” “castoffs.”” Even here, however. there 
is a slight difficulty which warns us again 
that examination alone cannot give the final 
answer in any question of meaning or etymol- 
ogy. The Oxford Dictionary lists this word 
only as referring to persons, in the sense of 
“castaway ” “outcast,” “degraded person”; 
and it seems to be used invariably in this sense 
elsewhere, for example in Richard III, 1, i, 
106, “We are the queen’s abjects and must 
obey”; also in Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, 
3, 4, and Psalms, 35, 15. Could “abjects,” 
after all, be not the word which Shakespeare 
wrote here? Or could he, in awareness of its 
etymology, have used the word boldly to refer 


to objects rather than persons, although that 
was not the current usage? Whatever the 
answer, the classicist at any rate is given 
pause by such a passage and driven to reflect. 

A somewhat similar problem arises in Ham- 
let, 1, ii, 38, “more than the scope of these 
dilated articles allow,” where “dilated” js 
explained as “fully expressed.” But the quarto 
here prints “delated,” and there is support 
for this reading in Othello, m, iii, 123: 

For such things in a false disloyal knave 

Are tricks of custom, but in a man that’s just 

They're close delations, working from the heart 

That passion cannot rule. 

“Close delations” here means “secret accusa- 
tions.”’ I think there can be little doubt that 
“delated” is the correct word rather than 
“dilated” in the former passage. The classicist 
who reads these passages is of course re 
minded of the delatores or professional in 
formers of Pliny’s time. 

Other passages obvious to the Latinist but 
made obscure for the average reader by the 
occurrence of obsolete words are these: “and 
by an auricular assurance have your satis- 
faction” (King Lear, 1, ii, 99), where of course 
one must be reminded of the ear (Latin auris, 
“ear,” auriculus, “little ear’’) and not a cham- 
ber of the heart; ““And what to this was 
sequent thou know’st already” (Hamlet, v, 
ii, 54), where knowledge of the verb sequi 
brings perfect understanding; “With cadent 
tears fret channels on her cheeks” (King Lear, 
1, iv, 307), where the Latinist recognizes in 
“cadent” the present participle of cadere, “to 
fall”; “The sea... would have buoyed up 
and quenched the stelled fires” (King Lear, 
Il, Vii, 58-61), that is, “the starry fires” (Latin 
stella, star”), or, without the inversion, “the 
fiery stars’; “But riches fineless is as poor as 
winter to him that ever fears he shall be 
poor” (Othello, m1, iii, 172-173), where the 
person who knows the Latin finis, and has 
been aware of the derivation of such words 
as “define” and “infinite,” should be able to 
see that ““fineless” means “unlimited.” Some- 
times too the general knowledge acquired by 
the classicist in his reading s.:nds him in 
good stead when he encounters these now un- 
common words, as in Henry VI, Part Three, 
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1, iv, 136, “Or as the south to the Septen- 
trion.” Here the Latinist is likely to recall 
Caesar's use of the word septentrio to mean 
“north” in the first chapter of the Gallic War, 
and he may be aware that the adjective for 
“north” in the inscription on the seal of the 
treasury on American paper money is septen- 
trionalis. These examples by no means con- 
stitute a complete list but they will suffice 
for purposes of illustration. 

Although these obsolete words in Shake- 
speare may be the first to attract the attention 
of the reader, they probably cause less mis- 
understanding than the much more numerous 
class of words which are still in use but not in 
the sense in which Shakespeare employs them. 
Although the exceptionally attentive and 
thoughtful reader may be conscious upon 
encountering one of these words that in its 
present sense it does not quite seem to fit 
and thus may be driven to run down its 
meaning, there can be little doubt that the 
average high school or college student tries to 
apply the modern meaning and so misses a 
large part of the thought of the passage. An 
easy example is the word “admire” which 
a uses frequently. Practically any- 
body who has studied Latin has had it dinned 
into him thi it admirari means in Latin “to 
marvel at” in the general sense, not necessar- 
ily with pleasure and approval as in the lim- 
ited modern sense. No Latinist, then, should 
be deceived by such a sentence as, for exam- 
ple, this from Hamlet (m1, ii, 338-339): “Your 
behavior ' ath struck her into amazement and 
admiration.” Here, if one considers the con- 
text, it is obvious that the “marveling at” is 
accompanied by quite the reverse of pleasure 
and approval. 

Two exceptionally interesting words as 
Shakespeare employs them are “error” and 
“extravagancy.” Although it might be gen- 
erally conceded that extravagance is an error 
—using the words in their modern sense, it is 
doubtless a surprise to some readers to dis- 
cover that in Shakespeare the two words 
mean almost exactly the same thing and not 
at all what either means now. To the Latinist 
each should be clear immediately when they 
are encountered in Shakespeare. An “error” is 


of course a “wandering” (Latin errare), and so 
is “extravagance” (Latin extra, “beyond,” 
and vagari, “to wander or stray”). Nowadays 
the words are use of a straying of mind or 
habit; in Shakespeare they often mean a lit- 
eral physical straying. In Hamlet, 1, i, 152- 
155, the two words are used together and 
synonymously to apply to the ghost of Ham- 
let’s father: “and at his warning (i.e. the 
cock’s),... the extravagant and erring spirit 
hies to his confine.” In the above passage a 
conscientious reader might possibly sense that 
the words are not used in their present mean- 
ing; in the following passage from Othello 
(1, i, 136-138) only the etymologically trained 
reader would get the true meaning since the 
lines make sense even if one reads in the pres- 
ent-day meaning of the word: 

Tying her duty, beauty, wit and fortunes 

In an extravagant and wheeling stranger 

Of here and everwhere. 


Here there is no moral censure at all, I a 
in the word “extravagant”; it is used as 
synonym to “wheeling” and means aaaly 
“roving,” “traveling widely.” 

Another pair of words, quite different in 
meaning now but virtually synonymous in 
Shakespeare, are “proper” and “peculiar.” 
“Proper” comes from Latin proprius which is 
virtually a possessive adjective like suus and 
means “one’s own.” This original meaning 
still survives in English i in the phrase “proper 
name,” that is, “one’s own name.” This is 
nearly always the sense in Shakespeare as in 
the following examples briefly quoted: 
“proper to our age” (Hamlet, m, i, 114), that 
is “natural to,” “characteristic of”; “hang 
and drown their proper selves” (The Tempest, 
ul, iii, 60), that is, “their ‘own’ selves”; 
“proper loins” (Measure for Measure, m, i, 
30); “my proper life” _s v, ii, 66); 
“our proper son” (Othello, 1, iii, 69); “his 
proper ear” (Measure for “+ Tol v, i, 310); 

‘my proper hands” (Winter's Tale, u, iii, 
139). In nearly all these examples the word 
“own” could be substituted for “proper.” 
The word “peculiar” has nearly the same 
meaning in Shakespeare. It¥is derived ul- 


timately from Latin pecus, more immediately 
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from peculium and peculiaris. A slave's peculi- 
um was his savings, originally in cattle, later 
in money, with which to purchase his free- 
dom. Peculiaris therefore came to mean 
“especially one’s own,” and that is about the 
sense in which it is found in Shakespeare. 
The meaning of both “peculiar” and “proper” 
is especially well brought out in a passage in 
Othello (1v, i, 67-69) which must baffle the 
average reader unless it is thoroughly ex 
plained in the notes: 

... there's millions now alive 

That nightly lie in those unproper beds 

Which they dare swear peculiar. 


Another common word which must cause 
vast misunderstanding among unwary and 
un-Latined readers of Shakespeare is “gen- 
erous.” The following passage from Othello 
(111, iti, 279-281) will illustrate its use: 

... How now, my dear Othello! 


Your dinner and the generous islanders 
By you invited, do attend your presence. 


Here the usual modern sense of “liberal,” 
“munificent’” would not be unmeaningful 
enough to catch the attention of most readers 
even though it would be rather pointless in 
the context. The true meaning of course is 
“noble,” “of good birth,” from Latin genus, 
“birth,” “family,” and -osus, “full of.” Ac 
cording to Bartlett's Concordance there are 
ten occurrences of the word in Shakespeare's 
plays, and it is probable that all were intended 
more nearly in the etymological than the mod- 
ern sense. 

Still another exceptionally interesting word 
is “mere.” In ali likelihood few people associ- 
ate the English “mere” with the Latin merus; 
yet it is from merus that “mere” is derived. 
Merus means “unmixed”; it is used mostly in 
Latin of wine unmixed with water. “Un- 
mixed,” “whole,” “complete” is the sense in 
which it usually occurs in Shakespeare, not at 
all with its modern detractive or restrictive 
force. An exceptionally good example of its 
force in Shakespeare is Othello, u, ii, 2-4: 
“certain tidings now arrived, importing the 
mere perdition of the Turkish fleet.’ This 
passage is absolutely meaningless if the mod 
ern sense of the words “mere” and “perdi 
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tion” is applied. “Perdition” is etymologically 
a state of being lost (Latin perdere, “to lose”), 
and “loss” is exactly what ““perdition™ means 
here. “Complete loss” and the modern sig 
nificance of the words are two enormously 
different things! 

Forms of the verb “digest” occur several 
times. To the modern reader I think the verb 
“digest” conveys the idea of dissolving and 
absorbing, but that is not the etymological 
meaning. The word is from Latin digerere, 
that 1s, dis and gerere, and so means literally 
“to carry here and there,” that is, 
range” or “set in order.’ As so often happens, 
the word has survived in its etymological 
sense in one or two examples in modern Eng 
lish. The noun form “digest” sometimes 
means a law code; and here the etymological 
sense is obvious, for such a code is an order 
ing or arrangement. It would be interesting 
to ask a hundred people taken at random just 
what the word “digest” means to them as 
applied to one of the popular magazines. In all 
probability most people think of such a com- 
pilation as an aid to the process of mental 
digestion, thought of as absorption, which is 
presumed to follow upon ingestion; but un- 
doubtedly the real idea is, or at least was, 
that of convenient arrangement. Undoubt- 
edly too, that was the original idea in applying 
the term “digestion” to the process which 
takes place in the alimentary tract; digestion 
of food is its conversion and rearrangement to 
fit it for assimilation, but this meaning has 
gradually been lost sight of as consciousness 
of the word’s etymology was lost. With all 
this in mind it becomes easy to understand 
such a passage as Hamlet, u, ti, 460, “an ex 
cellent play, well digested in the scenes’; 
that is, a play with its scenes well arranged. 
This word, by the way, is not explained in 
the generally excellent Century edition of 
twenty plays by Brooke, Cunliffe, and Mc 
Cracken. One wonders what the average col 
lege student makes of it. 

A few more examples may be cited more 
briefly. “Accidents” are merely “happen 
ings,” good or bad, from Latin accidere. 
“Crisp,” Latin crispus, “curied,” is used in 
The Tempest, tv, i, 130, to apply to a river 
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channel meaning “with curling waves,” and 
similarly “curled” is used in King Lear, m, 
i, 6, to apply to the billowing main. “ Appar- 
ent” is a true present participle of apparere 
in Julius Caesar, 1, i, 198-201: “It may be, 
these apparent prodigies... may hold him 
from the Capitol today.” Here the word must 
be quite misleading to the un-Latined reader; 
it means “these prodigies which are appear- 
ing.” A “conceit” is a “concept,” and the 
two words have ultimately the same origin. 
Ophelia is called a “document in madness” 
(Hamlet, tv, v, 178), that is, a “teaching,” 
“a lesson,” from Latin docere. An “event” is 
literally an “outcome” or “issue” (Latin 
evenire), not merely a happening. “Front” 
means “forehead” or “brow” (Latin frons), 
and “affront” is found once (Hamlet, m, i, 
31) in exactly the modern sense of “con- 
front.” “Honest” usually means “honorable” 
which is exactly the sense of the Latin 
honestus. “Impertinent” means “irrelevant,” 
“not pertaining” (Latin in, “not,” and per- 
tinere, “to pertain’). “Tuition” is found once 
(Much Ado About Nothing, 1, i, 283) exactly 
in the sense of “protection.” It comes from 
Latin tueri which means “to protect.” Most 
of these words occur a number of times in 
these senses, and many more words could be 
cited. 

On the evidence of the words cited so far 
it would be impossible to say whether Shake- 
speare used them in these senses because he 
knew Latin or because they were part of the 
English of his day. The question is of little 
practical importance to the present-day 
teacher of Latin or English; whatever the rea- 
son for the presence of this element, there it 
is, and nowadays it takes a knowledge of 
Latin to understand it. There is a certain 
amount of natural interest, however, in the 
question as to whether Shakespeare was 
conscious of the Latin back of these locutions. 
That he was indeed, there is some indication 
in the etymological plays on words which are 
fairly common in his plays. 

The most obvious of these plays are on 
proper names. In Love's Labour's Lost, rv, ii, 
127-129, occurs the following : “Ovidius Naso 
was the man: and why indeed Naso, but for 
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smelling out the odoriferous flowers of fancy, 
the jerks of invention?” Here consciousness 
of the Latin nasus, “nose,” is quite evident. 
In The Tempest, 11, i, 36-37, there is a play 
on the name Miranda: “Admired Miranda! 
Indeed the top of admiration.” The name 
Miranda is the gerundive of mirari and so 
means “she who is to be marveled at.” Shake- 
Speare’s use of the words “admire” and “ad- 
miration” has already been discussed. In The 
Winter's Tale Perdita is so named because the 
name means “lost,” from Latin perdere. Lines 
31-34 of act m, scene iii, read: 
. and, for the babe 


Is counted lost forever, Perdita, 
I prithee call't; 


and in v, iii, 119-121, we find: “Turn, good 
lady, our Perdita is found.” 

There are a number of similar sentences in 
which a word of Latin origin in one member 
of the sentence anticipates or echoes or puns 
upon an Anglo-Saxon word in the other. For 
example we again meet the word “perdi- 
tion” virtually defined as “losing” in Othello, 
Il, iv, 66-68: 

Make it a darling like your precious eye; 
To lose’t or give’t away were such perdition 
As nothing else could match. 


Here the word “perdition” plainly refers to 
“lose” and would seem to show that the 
Latin word clearly conveys the idea of losing 
to the mind of the writer. A similar sentence 
is found in Hamlet, 1, iii, 11-12: “For nature, 
crescent, does not grow alone in thews and 
sinews.” Here “crescent,” which is the pres- 
ent participle of crescere, “to grow,” is echoed 
by “grow.” Were it not for these very plain 
examples, one might not be so sure of the 
following (King Lear, 1v, i, 67-68): “thou 
whom the heaven's plagues have humbled to 
all strokes”; but with the knowledge that 
Shakespeare did this sort of thing it becomes 
quite certain that he was conscious here that 
“plague” was merely the Latin plaga, “a 
stroke.” And when we know that he uses 
“plague” in the sense of “blow” we get new 
light on such a sentence as the following (The 
Tempest, tv, i, 192-193): “I will plague them 
all, even to roaring.” Here “plague” must 
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mean to “deal blows,” and roaring is the 
natural result. With these examples in mind, 
it may not be too much to believe that there 
is the same sort of thing in the following 
passages where the word “disaster” occurs: 
We make guilty of our disasters the sun, the moon, 
and the stars (King Lear, 1, ti, 130-131); 
As stars with trains of fire, and dews of blood, 
Disasters in the sun (Hamlet, 1, i, 117-118). 


The word “disaster” is derived from Latin 
dis, here with sinister or negative meaning, 
and astrum, “star,” and it seems from the 
references in the same sentences to sun, moon, 
and stars that Shakespeare may well have been 
conscious of the etymology. The same sort of 
thing is to be seen in Hamlet, 1, 11, 123-124: 
“This gentle and unforced accord of Hamlet 
sits smiling to my heart,” and in Othello, u, 
i, 220-221: “And this, and this (kissing her), 
the greatest discords be, that e’er our hearts 
shall make!” In these passages I think the poet 
was conscious that “discord” and “accord” 
are derived trom cor, cordis, “heart,” and 
intended the word “heart” in each sentence 
as a reference to the etymological meaning of 
the other. It is just possible that it would 
not be too fantastic even to think that there is 
a veiled reference of the sort in King Lear, 1, 
i, 93-94, where Cordelia, when called upon 
to tell how much she loves her father, says: 
“Unhappy that I am, I cannot heave my 
heart into my mouth.” The name Cordelia is, 
of course, derived from cor, cordis, and so if 
this interpretation should be correct, the 
sentence would mean, “Even though I am 
Cordelia, I cannot heave my heart into my 
mouth” (“wear it on my sleeve,” we should 
say today). 

Occasionally puns of this sort are made for 
humorous or half-humorous effect; indeed the 
two best examples involve the word “hu- 
mor.” “Humor” is the Latin (h)umor which 
means “liquid,” and the present sense of the 
word grew out of the ancient notion of the 
four humors in the body: bile, black bile, 
blood, and phlegm. A person with an excess 
of these fluids was humorosus (Latin, (h)umor 
and -osus), that is, “full of humors.” Such a 
state was thought to cause eccentricity of 
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conduct; and since the eccentricities of our 
fellow-men amuse us, the word finally took on 
its present meaning. In Shakespeare's time the 
word seems to have been in a transitional 
stage, its meaning varying from the literal 
idea of liquid or moisture to virtually its pres- 
ent meaning. Most often, perhaps, it means 
“capricious,” “whimsical,” “crotchety.” And 
so the poet is enabled to make such a double- 
entendre as we find in Othello, m1, iv, 29-31: 
“I think the sun where he was born drew 
all such humours from him.” Here the sur- 
face meaning of “humours” is “whimsies,” 
“eccentricities,” but there is also the half- 
humorous conceit that the sun of Mauretania 
baked such fluids out of him. A still more 
robust pun is found in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor 1, iii, 26: “He was gotten in drink; 
is not the humour conceited?” The whole 
expression is a “humour” in one sense, and of 
course drink is a humour too. 

There are a great many other ways in 
which Shakespeare's language reminds the 
reader of his Latin. It is a familiar fact that all 
Shakespeare's writings abound in classical al- 
lusions, and this is not the place to discuss it. 
I should like, however, to call attention toa 
few tricks of phrasing or sentence structure 
which appear to reflect similar constructions 
in Latin. Here again it would not be possible 
without an elaborate study, if then, to say 
definitely of any construction whether it is 
native to English, and thus common from the 
first to both Latin and English, or is a con 
scious imitation of Latin; and again the point 
is of little or no practical value. In either case 
these constructions are not found in present’ 
day English but they will be noticed and under’ 
stood in Shakespeare if the reader knows Latin. 

Of the common Latin rhetorical figures 
chiasmus may be mentioned as relatively fre: 
quent. It can be observed in the following: 
Pardon Caesar, Caesar pardon (Julius Caesar, m, i, 55). 
A credulous father and a brother noble 

(King Lear, 1, ti, 19§). 
Remember March, the Ides of March remember 
(Julius Caesar, tv, iii, 18). 


Horatio: . . . In faith 
My lord, not I. 
Marcellus: ... Nor I, my lord, in faith 


(Hamlet, 1, v, 144-145). 
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Brutus: Stand, ho! 
Lucilius: . . . Give the word, ho! and stand 
(Julius Caesar, tv, ii, 1-2). 
King: Thanks Rosencrantz and gentle Guildenstern. 
Queen: Thanks Guildenstern and gentle Rosencrantz. 
(Hamlet, 1, ii, 33-34). 


Without any attempt at systematic search, 
I have noted one good example of proleptic 
epithet: 

Blood hath been shed ere now, i’ the olden times, 
Ere humane statute purg’d the gentle weal. 
(Macbeth, 11, iv, 75-76). 
These words taken at their face value make 
nonsense. The public weal in the olden time 
was not gentle until it was purged by humane 
statute. The thought is “purged and so made 
gentle,’ and the expression is exactly of the 
same sort as the familiar “furentem incendat 
reginam” in Vergil (Aeneid, 1, 660) where 
the thought is not “inflame the already pas- 
sionate queen,” but “inflame the queen to 
passion.” 

Some editions note as an example of hendi- 
adys the following passage from Julius Caesar 
(v, v, 71772): “He only (i.e. Brutus) in a 
general honest thought and common good to 
all made one of them” (i.e. the conspirators). 
In this sentence the two nouns connected by 
a conjunction, “thought and common good,” 
take the place of the more normal “thought of 
common good,” and the whole expression is 
further complicated for the modern reader by 
the use of “honest” in the sense of “honor- 
able,” as already noted, and by a sort of 
transference of epithet whereby the poet says 
“general honest thought” instead of “thought 
of general honor.”* Thus the whole expression 
in modern English prose would probably be 
somewhat as follows: “Only he became one 
of them through considerations of general 
honor and common good to all.” This makes 
an exceptionally fine example of how one has 
to dig at times for Shakespeare's meaning. 

A similar expression but involving, instead 
of nouns, two connected adjectives in the 
place of a single adverbially modified adjective 
is the following: 

... but, alas, to make me 
The fixed figure for the time of scorn 


To point his slow and moving finger at! 
(Othello, tv, ii, 3-55). 


This passage is a well-known Shakespearean 
crux, rating some two pages of comment in 
the Variorum edition and a page-and-a-half- 
long note in the Cambridge edition. “Slow 
and moving” is the reading of the folio; the 
quartos read “slow unmoving.” Of all the 
commentators on this passage, only the edi- 
tors of the Century edition, so far as I have 
discovered, have discerned what seems to me 
to be the obvious truth, that “slow and mov- 
ing’ as hendiadys for “slowly moving.” As 
they remark, this is both more poetic and 
more sensible than “slow unmoving™ which 
most editors have adopted even though recog- 
nizing that “slow” implies motion. It seems 
quite probable that a scholar who possessed 
the requisite knowledge both of Shakespearean 
lore and of Latin grammar, vocabulary, and 
style could shed considerable light on some 
passages in Shakespeare. 

Another common construction in Shake- 
speare which is exactly like Latin but unlike 
modern English is the correlative use of “or 
... or” (Latin aut... aut) where now we 
should use “either... or.” The following 
are examples: 

Or here or at the Capitol (Julius Caesar, tv, i, 11). 


To think that or our cause or our performance 
Did need an oath (Julius Caesar, 11, i, 135-136). 


He came not back: he is or ta’en or slain 
(Julius Caesar, tv, v, 3). 


The negative “nor... nor” is similarly used: 


That nor my service past, nor present sorrows, 
Nor purposed merit in futurity, 
Can ransom me into his love again 
(Othello, 11, iv, 116—118). 


Notes 


! For a recent and rather full discussion of the amount 
and nature of Shakespeare's education see O. J. Camp- 
bell, “Shakespeare Himself,” in the July, 1940, issue of 
Harper's Magazine, pp. 172-185. 

2 See especially G. H. McKnight, English Words and 
Their Background, pp. 412-417. 

* See Claflin, op. cit., p. 352. 

4 For convenience I have used throughout the num- 
bering of Bartlett's Concordance to Shakespeare, which 
is based upon the Globe edition. 
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F THE IMPORTANCE Of a passage is to be 

determined by the number of comments 
upon it, or the variety of ways in which it 
is interpreted and translated, then, Diversa 
exsilia et desertas terras (Virgil, Aeneid,! 3.4) 
claims great distinction, for it has been ex- 
plained and translated in almost every con- 
ceivable way, which means, of course, that 
there is something wrong with the com- 
mentators and translators,? or with Virgil 
or both. If we proceed on the too easy as- 
sumption that the words mean what they 
in fact, what they are al- 
we run 


seem to mean 
most universally taken to mean 
into discrepancies which even the fondest 
reader of Virgil cannot reconcile, and the 
translations, such as Fairclough’s in the Loeb 
Library, Mackail in his translation (both of 
whom call desertas terras “waste lands”); 
Jackson's “untenanted realms,’ or A.S. Way's 
‘unpeopled lands far over the deep’—are 
mere makeshifts at best. 

The older commentators follow very much 
the same pattern: Wagner says it means 
“deserted by Dardanus”; Ribbeck, that it 
means “new homes in place of their own 
fatherland which they were deserting”; 
Heyne, that the poet uses the expression “to 
excite pity’; Laedewig, that it is psycho- 
logical, and merely “appeared” deserted and 
an exile to Aeneas, “in comparison with his 
own beloved Ilium”; Henry, “those of exile 
generally, no specific lands at all”; Gossrau 
and Conington called them “lands not other- 
“uncultivated, uninhab- 
and others, “unpeopled 


wise occupied,” 
ited”; Sidgwick 
lands,” and so on. 


w 


This list could be extended, but these are 


suficient examples to show the variation, if 


not the utter confusion, in the interpretation 
and translation of the passage, and one is 
inclined to sympathize, if not agree, with 
James Henry, who finally threw up his hands, 
so to speak, and said: 

“In whichever way we interpret the passage, there 
is a defect in it—not to be remedied by any conceivable 
internretation, but to be acquiesced in, like any other 
of the numerous defects of the work.” 


Not quite satisfied with this, he added later, 
this pronouncement ° 

“The narrative of the third book is inconsistent 
with and contrary to the narrative of the second—an 
inconsistency and contradiction affording, along with 
some others of like kind, a better ground than the in- 
completeness of a few individual verses, for the uni- 
versal and no doubt correct opinion that the Aeneid 
is an unfinished poem—one which its author was pre- 
vented from thoroughly reducing into order and making 
harmonious with itself.” (Aeneidea, vol. 3, p. 359). 


There is a difference between the first six 
books of the Aeneid and the last six; that is, 
while each book of the first group is more or 
less independent, the later books are grouped 
together into one large complete unit. The 
first book introduces the characters and, with 
the storm, motivates the coming of Aeneas to 
Carthage; the second describes the fall of 
Troy; the third, the wanderings of Aeneas 
and the surviving Trojans; the fourth, the 
Dido episode; the fifth, the games in Sicily; 
and the sixth, the visit of Aeneas to the 
underworld, through which are motivated 
the prophecies of the future greatness of 
Rome. 
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The later books do not show such clear 
lines of difference in subject matter; all deal 
with the war in Italy, and the end comes 
when the last resistance to Aeneas is broken 
by the slaying of Turnus—half of the entire 
Aeneid thus being devoted to the conquest 
of a land noted for the richness of its soil; 
and certainly not a “deserted” land, when we 
consider the effort required to win it in 
battle. 

The third book, unimportant as it may 
seem, is a sort of key book, and should start 
of right. In a way it contains the main sub- 
ject of them all—“From Troy to Rome,” 
the “Westward Ho” of the Aeneid—and 
could easily have been the first which oc- 
curred to the mind of Virgil. In the be- 
ginning of it, he sets the stage for the story 
to move forward; Priam’s Asia is a complete 
wreck and humo fumat Neptunia Troia. 
There is nothing left for the Trojans to do 
but to move on; there can be no going back. 
So far, the story appears to make sense. 

The gods then tell them through auguries 
that they must now seek diversa exsilia et 
desertas terras. This is so far to be their 
destination, and incerti quo fata ferant (3.7) 
is the state of mind in which they set out to 
reach it—a wandering quest for a divinely 
appointed, but not too clearly revealed, des- 
tiny. 

But just what did the gods mean? Where is 
their exile to be? Is it Italy? What are 
diversa exsilia? Why is the word plural? Were 
some of the Trojans to go to one place and 
others to another? Are we, as one commen- 
tator’ suggests, to “accompany all the fugi- 
tives from Troy as far as the seashore on 
their way to ‘diverse desert exiles,” but on 
the seashore, to attach ourselves to Aeneas, 
and go with him only across the deep?” Or 
would all the exiles go together to some far 
away lands, “far removed from Troy,” as 
Conington suggests? Or, will they go to 
many, and therefore “different” places 


places distant from each other, and distant 
from Troy? 

Then, what does desertas mean? If it 
means Italy, why are the lands plural? Does 
lands incapable of pro- 


it mean desert lands 


ducing sustenance, and therefore motivating 
progress toward Italy, their final goal? Does 
it mean that the lands have no people in them 

“unpeopled lands,” as Sidgwick, Heyne, 
and others have called them? That the popu- 
lations have moved out as in Crete, and left 
the lands open to Trojan settlement? If the 
lands, or most of them, were not deserted, 
as we later find, why did Virgil say they 
were? Did he mean “waste lands” as Mackail 
in his translation, and Fairclough in the Loeb 
Library translation, called them? If they were 
waste lands and unpeopled lands, would not 
the conquering of them be a task for sissies, 
as indeed old Iarbas, the discarded suitor of 
Dido, said the Trojans were? Or did Virgil 
call the lands deserted because the third book 
is not a war book, and he did not want to 
evoke the ghost of war in a book devoted to 
the wanderings; and thus, more or less 
adroitly, steer the story away from the idea 
of battle, until he achieved a build-up for 
the great war of the last six books? 

Answers to these and similar questions 
have been proposed almost continuously 
since the Aeneid was written. Most of them 
are reasonable, but no complete agreement has 
been reached on any of them; which means 
that something is wrong, either with Virgil, 
or the commentators and translators, as we 
have stated. With the latter we could have 
more sympathy, because the writer of a 
school text may omit comment if he chooses, 
but the way of a translator is hard; he may 
not avoid the issue, but must put in cold 
print something which will make sense in 
the language into which he is translating. 
One, Mr. Fairclough, omitted comment in 
his school text, but gave the meaning in the 
Loeb Library translation which we have just 
quoted above. 

We may examine a few of the interpreta- 
tions. First we shall discard the idea that 
Italy and the final destination of the Trojans 
are meant in these words. Instead of its 
being a desert, the descriptions of Hesperia 
indicate an enviable richness of soil. It is cer- 
tainly not an unpeopled land, as is shown by 
the fact that it took so much fighting to win 
it and six books of the Aeneid to tell of that. 
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We cannot quarrel with the vagueness of 
the oracle. If oracles did not deal in more or 
less cryptic language, we might not so easily 
be intrigued by their interpretation; but 
there is still more than that in the vagueness 
of the oracle which reflects credit rather than 
discredit on Virgil as a story-teller. An other- 
wise good story may be spoiled by telling 
too much at the wrong time. It is in the 
interest of good technique, that the Trojans 
were “uncertain where they were to go.” 

No story, either ancient or modern, can 
retain its interest except through uncer- 
tainty. It is the motivating force of any 
story; and where uncertainty ceases the story 
ends (or should). Too definite directions and 
too definite knowledge would leave little to 
tell; for the Trojans, with complete trust in 
the oracles (as is fully assumed), would then 
have gone straight to their destination, and 
there would be no story for the third book. 
They might not question the sincerity or 
the accuracy of the oracle; but, fortunately for 
the story, only its interpretation. 

This much we must concede to the oracles 
—and to Virgil’s art; but if the oracles 
meant that the Trojans were to go to Italy, 
and if Virgil called it a desert when it wasn’t, 
or if he meant any or all of the other attempts 
at settlement, and that there were really no 
people there to challenge their aggression, as 
many of the commentators and translators as- 
sume that he did mean, then Virgil is a bad 
story-teller indeed. 

Or if we assume that diversa exsilia means 
that some were to go to one place and others 
to another, he would still be a bad artist; 
for it is not reasonable that even a moderately 
skilful writer would split his crowd into 
“divers” groups for exile under these circum- 
stances, with even a faint hope of carrying 
them in any semblance of a plot, and this 
too at the beginning of the main story. It 
would be like driving six horses, with part 
going one way, others another. Further, if 
the exsilia should refer 
tempts at settlement, the places were not all 
deserted; and Laedewig's attempt to explain 
this away by saying that, while they were 
not really deserted, it seemed so to the de- 
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parting Aeneas in comparison with his own 
beloved Ilium, is not enough to explain away 
the difficulty. It was these and other con- 
siderations which influenced James Henry to 
make the statement in his ““Aeneidea™ which 
we quoted above. 

It would be quite naive, of course, to 
undertake to defend Virgil in all cases where 
criticism has arisen, just as it is unjust to 
criticise him unfavorably where criticism jis 
not due; and this is one case the validity of 
which most certainly needs checking; for if 
he is as guilty in the writing of this passage 
as charged, we say again that he is guilty of 
bad workmanship. 

In defending Virgil—as I propose to do 
I shall use some evidence which, so far as | 
can determine, has been entirely overlooked, 
certainly in the text editions with notes, in 
the commentaries, and in all the translations 
which I have been able to find—namely, 
Virgil's use of adjectives and epithets, some 
studies in which I made some years ago.‘ 

Before going into the details of the proof, 
however, some observations on Virgil's use 
of epithets etc. will be in order. Whatever 
else we may say of his epithets, they are 
useful. He seems to have been more or less 
technically practical as a Roman, and his 
epithets, usually if not always, mean what 
they say. 

Virgil is not Homer, and I do not have 
too much patience with those who attempt 
too strongly to interpret one on the basis of 
the other. The beauty of the Homeric poems 
is heightened by the use of recurring epithets, 
and he is less concerned with their immediate 
appropriateness than with the music of his 
verse. It is not the contention of this argu 
ment that Homer’s epithets, in order to be 
beautiful, must be useful,> or that Virgil's 
epithets are more desirable simply because 
they are literally more useful; but we do 
say that Virgil does not use his words care 
lessly, and when he calls exiles “diversa” or 
lands “deserted,” there is more than a prob 
ability that he is definitely thinking of what 
he is saying. 

We must, therefore, consider just what he 
does say; and this must be measured in the 
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present instance by his particular manner of 
expression, which we are bound to respect. 
This brings us back to the consideration of 
his particular pattern of expression in the 
present case. 

In the first book, Juno tells Aeolus to 
“wreck the sunken ships” (1.69), but the ships 
were not sunk then, or later, and besides, one 
cannot wreck a ship that has already been 
sunk—not even Aeolus could do that. 
It is a stock example of prolepsis—a manner 
of expression of which Virgil seems to have 
been particularly fond—by which an act is 
visualized as having already taken place, 
though still in the future. This of course, 
means “Wreck the ships and sink them.” 
Again, Ilioneus assures Dido, Non nos... 
venimus ... raptas ad litora vertere praedas 
1.528), “We have not come to steal your 
cattle and drive them to the shore.” Con- 
sidering the poor bargaining position in which 
the Trojans found themselves at that time, 
it would have been poor diplomacy, as well 
as impolite, to accuse Dido of being a cattle 
thief, and of possessing stolen cattle, though 
the literal statement says exactly that. 

We might say that Virgil was especially 
“prolepsis conscious” in the third book; 
steriles exurere Sirius agros (141); ‘tectos... 
disponunt enses et scuta latentia condunt™ 
(236-237): “ambesas subigat . . . absumere 
mensas (257); and excussos iubet laxare 
rudentes (267), are similar to the examples 
given above, and are sufficient evidence to 
show his frequent use of this form of ex- 
pression, and I shall not enumerate further 
the cases which I have collected. 

We conclude, then, that diversa exsilia et 
desertas terras is a prolepsis similar to the 
other numerous cases occurring in the writ- 
ings of Virgil, and the lands were not de- 
serted at all—not until the Trojans them- 
selves deserted them by leaving, as they were 
told they would do; then and not till then, 
were the lands “deserted.” 

The passage would then mean, “You shall 
go into exile (from Troy) into many places 
and, for one reason and another, go away 
and leave the lands to which you have suc- 
cessively come, hoping and expecting to find 


a permanent home, and go successively as 
exiles from these lands which for a time you 
may consider your home, to some other new 
land, in turn to be deserted by you for an 
other, until you come to Hesperia.” When so 
considered, the value and fitness of the 
passage to the plot are obvious. It serves to 
outline the book, fix the reader's mind on the 
wanderings, with an occasional hint of wars 
at the end of the wanderings, with Hesperia, 
Italy, as a goal gradually emerging from the 
poetic mist which necessarily surrounds the 
earlier part of the book. 

If a question arises as to why we should 
not accept the too obvious meaning of the 
words, and which, as we stated in the be- 
ginning, has led to what we believe to be a 
misinterpretation of their meaning, the 
answer is in the use which is made of the 
words elsewhere. I have collected fifty-three 
passages® in Virgil in which “desert” is used, 
and thirty-nine mean to go away and leave, 
or be left by some one going away; only eleven 
of the fifty-three mean a desert, the too ob- 
vious meaning so many have assumed for 
desertas. Twenty-two use the active form 
of the verb; for instance, Apollo “deserts” 
Lycia (4.144); the women “desert” their 
homes (7.394); Turnus “deserts” the hills 
(11.902); Aeneas “deserts” the walls (12.698); 
Allecto “deserts” Hesperia (7.543); Latinus 
“deserts” the council (11.470), and so on. 

The argument for the interpretation we 
have given is reinforced by one passage 
which might in itself be sufficient proof of the 
correctness of the interpretation, Hance quo- 
que sedem deserimus (3.190); and it occurs 
reasonably soon after the passage in question. 
Three of the words are significant. Quoque:’ 
Also to what? Other homes. This is not the 
first; we have gone away and left—deserted 

other homes. Sedem: Exile implies leaving 
home and not wanting to go; and every time 
they left, they were leaving a place which 
they had thought would be their home. The 
word sedem says so. Then, of especial im- 
portance is the word deserimus, with the same 
interpretation as desertas. Virgil has Aeneas 
say in effect, “We have ‘deserted’—gone 
away from—places before, as it was prophe- 
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sied in the beginning that we would go in 
exile to certain places, and then as exiles from 
them to other places; so, as we have “de 
serted’ those, we now desert this home also.” 

This accounts for the fact that the words 
are plural, that is, the various places to which 
they went and which they left—plural 
lands, plural exiles; and leaves Italy, Hesperia, 
free from other complications in the plot, 
peopled by a vigorous race and not a desert 
nor deserted by its people, an attractive land 
and worthy of the epic effort to reach it. It 
explains why the lands which they had vis- 
ited and left could be peopled or not, as the 
variations in the plot might require; and the 
places of exile to which Aeneas and his fol- 
lowers successively went are in complete har- 
mony with the other parts of the story, so 
that they at last arrive at Italy, their future 
home, exiles no longer. 

Even the one passage which might seem 
to contradict the assumption that desertas 
terras is a prolepsis, and to justify the charge 
that the first part of the third book is care- 
lessly written, may be used instead to sub- 
stantiate rather than contradict the claim for 
the interpretation we have given. When 
Aeneas is asking Helenus as a prophet about 
the future of the Trojans, he explains to 
Helenus: 

prospera dixit 
Religio, et cuncti suaserunt numine divi 
Italiam petere et terras temptare repostas. (3.362-364) 


In the first place, if Aeneas were quoting 
the oracle given in the first part of the book 
(auguriis, line 5), and not the oracles of a 
much later time, why did he not say desertas 
instead of repostas? The meter is the same, 
and it seems reasonable to assume that he 
would have done so, if he were thinking of, 
and quoting, the first oracle which had been 
pronounced about six years before. It is more 
likely that he was referring to the later ones, 
several of which had been given during the 
six years of wandering. 

Italy, in the prophecies, is a vague idea at 
first, and, we believe, not even hinted at in 
the first one (auguriis (3.5). In the next, the 
shade of Polydorus merely warns Aeneas to 
leave—fuge crudeles terras (3.44); the oracle 
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at Delos says, antiquam exquirite matrem 
(3.96); but the vision of the Penates (3.148) 
tells him, est locus (Hesperia)... fama 
minores ITALIAM dixisse . . . (3.163--166), 
and Anchises recalls that Cassandra canebat 
saepe Hesperiam, saepe Itala regna vocare 
(3.183-185). Italy is thus mentioned first in 
the fourth prophecy. In fact Aeneas knew 
little about it, or very vaguely, until the 
Penates told bim; so it is fair to assume that 
the later oracles are referred to, especially 
since there is no hint in desertas terras that 
the disclosures of the later oracles about Italy 


are referred to. 


When Aeneas, in the sixth book, is telling 
the Sibyl of his previous experiences, he ex 
plains that he had already been over, or to, 
tot maria... penitusque repostas Massylum 
gentes (6.59-61), and is now entering Italy, 
the last object of their search, the terras te- 
postas having already been visited. Then, 
too, what possible point would there be in 
Aeneas telling the Sibyl, while standing on 
Italian soil, that Italy is a “remote” land? 

In the second place, in the line containing 
the terras repostas expression, we have petere 
for Italy, but temptare for terras repostas; 
which harmonizes with the idea that the 
lands already visited are referred to; that is, 
the gods had told Aeneas to “try out” 
temptare—these lands, but to “aim for,” 
“strive for” —petere—lItaly, a stronger word 
than temptare. This is borne out by the fact 
that the part of Italy to which they were 
going was always and everywhere a desirable 
land, not too remote to reach, and certainly 
not a desert. 

It is my conviction therefore that Virgil, 
when he used the words diversa exsilia et 
desertas terras, did so consciously; that he 
knew what he was saying, and said what he 
meant, and when later he had Aeneas say, 
“This home also we desert”—"go away from, 
and leave’”-—he continued to have well in 
mind the same meaning he had for desertas 
terras when the story started, and the trans 
lation should read in effect: ““You shall go 
away in search of different lands, and turn 


(Concluded on Page 238) 
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Caesar and the Teaching of Literature 
John B. Titchener 


The Ohio State professor, in this concrete and informative paper, offers a fresh, unified 
approach to Caesar; which high school teachers may compare with the emphasis on an- 
tiquities (ballista, testudo etc.) as a source of interest. 





EPARTMENTS OF MODERN LANGUAGES, in 
D the university where I have the for- 
tune to be teaching, make a clear cut dis- 
tinction between the elementary courses- 
with the oral approach—and the first 
reading course in literature. Broadly speak- 
ing, the method is the same for French, 
Spanish and German. The student breezes 
cheerfully through the forms and idioms, 
with some grammar, and practice in con- 
versation; the required reading varies, but a 
good part of it is on the higher journalistic 
level. Then, after four introductory quarters, 
comes literature, which is frequently pain- 
ful. Apparently the author used precise 
language with a precise meaning for a precise 
effect. Considérable no longer means “con- 
siderable,” and on the first mid-term the 
happy A’s and B’s may become despondent 
D's. The whole procedure, developed from 
a situation where a mass of students must 
pass a foreign language requirement, is de- 
liberate and intentional. 

The particular point to which I wish to 
call attention is that literature is taught as a 
major objective at a fixed point in the pro- 
gram, by competent men (no longer graduate 
assistants Or expatriate informants) and that 
these men have a clear conception of literary 
values and how to teach them. Individually 
they may be good or bad, right or wrong, 
but they are consciously teaching literature. 

In my own personal history under a series 
of exceptionally able men I can recall no 
formal teaching of this kind. The texts, Greek 
and Latin, were first-rate, often the instruc- 
tors loved—obviously and manifestly—the 


authors read; but on a first classroom transla- 
tion an ancient author does not yield his full 
treasure. The difference between reading 
English and French with real appreciation as 
against the classics remained in my own case 
years longer than it seems to me it should 
have, and I was, after all, a professional 
student. While I was ready and eager to 
argue about Kipling in high school and Shaw 
in college, it was not, I believe, until I was a 
professor that I argued about Euripides and 
then with my colleagues, never with an 
undergraduate major in the classics. Still 
later, I did find undergraduates who were 
ready to argue the literary merits of Eurip- 
ides; they were majors in other fields, read- 
ing classics in English. 

It is rash to generalise on a single experi- 
ence, and opportunities for observation of 
others are naturally limited. There are un- 
doubtedly many teachers who are deliberately 
teaching literature,and who, while so doing, 
have a definite plan and method in mind. I 
should like to add here that I mean something 
more than interesting a class in the studied 
author. A student may enjoy or be taught to 
enjoy an author for a number of reasons; if 
we are teaching literature, a student at the 
end of a course should be able to say not 
merely, “I like Caesar—or Cicero—or 
Vergil,” but that each is a first-rate writer— 
with reasons, qualities and illustrations. So 
far then as my limited experience and ob- 
servation go, this is not being done sys- 
tematically in our schools and colleges. 

Whether, in the class-room, the classics 
can be taught as literature may be as debat- 
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able—and as difficult—as the problem of 
teaching virtue. Objections will at once 
spring to mind. Anything over and above a 
fairly accurate translation means an extra 
demand, not upon the teacher, but upon the 
teacher's ability to teach. An _ overly- 
formalized rhetoric, an insistence upon values 
that cannot be made apparent to a given 
class, a directed memorizing of authoritative 
criticism will kill any value that the course 
might otherwise have. On the other hand 
simple translation is not enough; the reading 
of critical essays is generally too much, since 
the student will not often be in a position to 
appreciate within himself the truth of the 
statements; the hope that with time and 
maturity our students will attain a fine de- 
gree of literary appreciation is a forlorn hope 
at best. It may come true but we are dodging 
the responsibility. If we believe that it is 
possible to teach literary values from the 
study and translation of a difficult foreign 
language, this task must be a major function 
of the teacher. He will have high hopes, he 
may use critical essays, he will demand ac- 
curate translation, but always in relation to 
his own instruction, to the work being read, 
to the backgrounds and capabilities of a given 
group of students. Then, perhaps, the stu 
dent who has read Homer in English will not 
know more or even seem to know more about 
Homer as a man of letters than the student 
who has read six books in Greek. 

One cannot dismiss the matter by telling 
classes, as I was told by a man who loved 
Horace, that I would appreciate Horace when 
I should turn forty; the prophecy came 
within measurable distance of the truth, but 
there should have been no occasion for the 
prophecy. When a student demands at the 
end of a course why he was made to translate 
and memorize this kind of stuff, there is some 
thing wrong either with the teacher or the 
student; if the fault lies with the student he 
should not be allowed to continue, and pos- 
sibly teach, literature. Nor can we accept the 
old statement that the Classics should not be 
taught by young men, although there is 
much to be said for that too. We can, perhaps 
to a greater degree than we are now doing, 


see to it that our young teachers in the first 
place themselves understand literary values 
and secondly have some practice in expressing 
themselves in such a way as to be intelligible 
to others. 

The modern languages, then, make the 
sharp change from introductory work to 
literature in the fifth quarter. Some univer 
sities claim that as much work in a modern 
language can be covered in a_ university 
quarter as a high school can cover in a year 
On this analogy the high school would never 
reach the point of teaching literature, which 
is obviously not true. The point is in fact 
not worth making, except to point out the 
absurdity of a statement that one cannot 
teach literature, through the medium of a 
foreign language, in high school. The ab 
surdity may not, however, be as clear to 
others as it is to us; two years is the normal 
period that is granted to the Classics for a 
demonstration. 

With regard to Caesar the immediate issue 
should at this point be unmistakable. It is not 
a question whether or how Caesar can be 
made interesting, since there should be no 
question on that score about Caesar or any 
of our other standard Latin authors. The 
art of teaching is not easy and not as a rule 
learned in one year or two; but any teacher 
with a proper background of knowledge and 
with the will to make an intelligent effort for 
a period of years should have no difficulty in 
interesting a class, as many teachers have 
taken pains to tell me. The issue is whether 
some literary values can be taught, with 
Caesar as a basic text, in a two year program. 

It seems to me that Caesar is ideal for 
this purpose, provided that it may be as 
sumed that the teacher knows a great deal 
more than the class and has a certain skill in 
selecting and presenting the material. This 
may be a broad assumption, but without it 
we must simply hope that the author selected 
will teach himself. We have not yet reached 
that degree of despair if I am right in my 
belief that our present-day Latin teachers are 
as sincere and well-trained as any comparable 
group, and in most cases better. 

Not everything, then, that one would like 
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to teach can be given full time. A literary 
work ef art has a form and structure, which 


becomes clear on a second or third reading of 


the complete work. A student who reads the 
Iliad in English can easily be made to see this 
for himself, but it is not and cannot be seen 
by the student who reads five or six books of 
the Odyssey in Greek. Supplementary work 
in translation will help. It may also be pos- 
sible to see this through translation, if the 
author writes in units small enough for the 
class to hold the unit in memory. Caesar's 
campaign against the Helvetians, after one 
page of introduction, requires a little over 
twenty pages of Latin. It is a definite unit 
with a beginning, middle and end. The cam- 
paign against Ariovistus is slightly longer. I 
should like to suggest that it might be worth 
the sacrifice of an additional ten pages of 
translation if a class could be taught to see 
either campaign as a whole, that is, the con- 
tent or the story, and also something of the 
literary method. 

Following the Greek rhetoricians, who 
were the only available teachers, the Romans 
of the late third and of the second centuries 
g.c. began to try to write Latin as literature 
in one of two major styles. These were called 
the plain and the grand. In poetry, the grand 
style was appropriate to epic and especially 
to tragedy; in prose the style might easily 
become florid and verbose, so that Cicero 
preferred to call his own an intermediate or 
middle style. The definitions are better de- 
fned in the opposing styles which represent 
two very different kinds of men. Certain men 
are born with a gift for easily flowing words, 
and nature directs them to the grand style. 
If the men themselves are shallow or lack 
training the result is mere volubility, the 
standard danger in the grand style; if the 
gift is intelligently trained, a nation may find 
itself blessed with a Cicero. The plain style 
attracts equally strongly those who do not 
feel that they are born orators, and the 
standard and often justified reproach against 
them is that they are insufferably dull. How- 
ever, just as Cicero is incomparable in the 
middle style, so Caesar demonstrated the 
artistic possibilities of the plain style. And in 


both cases nec viget quicquam simile aut 
secundum. 

Poetry in this early period was patronized 
and subsidized by the aristocracy but was 
not, at least successfully, written by Romans. 
Oratory was a vital part of the training of 
the Roman youth who expected a standard 
politico-military career, so that the matter of 
a choice of style in speaking or writing prose 
was of importance. In theory, the grand style 
presented a logical argument but at the same 
time aroused emotion in the audience and 
thus secured and directed action. As the op- 
ponents of the style pointed out, a clever 
lawyer can sometimes obscure a lack of logi- 
cal argument by an appeal to the emotions. 
The plain style, on the other hand, in theory, 
presented simply the logical argument with 
an appeal to the intelligence, not to the 
emotions, and counted on action as a result 
of deliberate thinking. It was for this reason 
the preferred style of the Stoic philosophers. 
Opponents said that it generally put its 
audiences to sleep. Furthermore, in philo- 
sophical inquiry the object should be simply 
the truth, no matter wheve that leads; in 
oratorical debate there is generally a good 
deal of truth to be said on both sides, and 
the emotional push of the grand style may be 
necessary to win the argument for ones own 

that is naturally the right side. 

The Roman youth then, in studying 
oratory, had a choice of two styles, toward 
one of which he might easily be directed by 
temperament. There was, however, a second 
factor; the plain style, straight-forward ex- 
position, looks much easier. Experience did 
not justify the hope, and Cicero was un- 
doubtedly right that there were many very 
poor writers of the plain style. It does not 
follow that at this period they would have 
done better in the grand style, but Cicero 
does not say that. If one will read a page of 
Caesar’s successor, the writer of the Bellum 
Africum, it will be easy enough to under- 
stand Cicero's attitude; and if, as is probable, 
this is not too bad a sample of contemporary 
writing in the plain style, one can sym- 
pathize with Cicero. Incidentally, nothing is 
more illuminating to our students than the 
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reading of a small amount of bad Latin. A 
very little of the Bellum Africum will do an 
immense amount for an appreciation of 
Caesar. 

Wherein, then, does the superiority and 
literary artistry of Caesar lie? He is writing 
on one subject, a military campaign, which 
he personally conducted. That is his one aim, 
and the principle of the plain style holds him 
to it. Every point he makes has a bearing on 
the military situation; everything that has no 
b. aring—purple patch and digression—is ex- 
cluded. The issue can easily become confused 
here, because few people enjoy reading about 
military campaigns. If the emphasis is put 
upon the art and method of writing a mono- 
graph on a single subject, it is surprising how 
interesting a military campaign can become. 

Take the introduction; or the question, 
what does one say in an introduction? It is 
often easy enough to write after one has 
started, but what is the kind of thing to say 
at the beginning? Generally one fumbles 
around for a time, hoping for inspiration; so 
it might be worth seeing what Caesar does 
and try to develop a plain style theory. He 
begins with the so-often quoted “All Gaul is 
divided... ”; what is the point or relation 
of this tc the whole work? Simply that in 
understanding what follows, the readers 
must realize—what most of them did not 
realise—that there are three Gauls, not one. 
To follow military campaigns this fact is 
vital for all seven books. Next comes, in the 
absence of maps, a brief geographical descrip- 
tion, equally important to all consequent 
events and the fighting qualities of certain 
nations. The content of the brief introduction 
seems to have been carefully selected in rela- 
tion to the aim of the work. It is not, how- 
ever, written in the simplest point one, point 
two, point three manner; but one can be sure 
that every point mentioned is there for a 
purpose. 

This matter of inclusion or exclusion 
“Professor, should I put this in or leave it 
out?”—is worth noting in Caesar, once it is 
realized that everything included has a pur- 
pose. At the very end of Book I, Caesar 


states, simply as always, that he left his 
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legions in winter-quarters in Gaul. It is a 
matter of two words -in Sequanos, which 
one can easily read without a second thought. 
If it were unimportant it could and should 
have been omitted. It means that a Roman 
Army is wintering in non-Roman territory, 
apparently without invitation. A kind of 
policeforce to keep those uncertain Gallic 
tribes in order? In Book II, it turns out that 
the Belgae, alarmed by the Romans in Gaul, 
are preparing war. Caesar does not dodge the 
conflict and is equally ready at the earliest 
possible moment. Did he plan it that way? Or 
did he make his move and wait upon events? 
The wintering of the Jegions in Gaul is in- 
cluded, but Caesar's activities as governor 
are excluded since this is a plain style account 
of military campaigns. There is a theory of 
composition and Caesar is holding to it. J. 
Wight Duff wishes that Caesar would more 
frequently depart from his theory; it is the 
mark of his excellence that he does not. 
Inclusion and exclusion are the basic fac- 
tors of the stylistic theory but, like everything 
else in writing, they require skill. Similarly 
there is skill required in the presentation of 
the selected material. This could easily be- 
come too detailed, too regular in order, and 
too monotonous. The introduction, again, 
will show how the selected material may be 
blended for literary effect and particularly 
emphasis; and that the plain style can in 
struct, where formal instruction is necessary, 
without being too obvious about it. 
However, rather than attempt to describe 
in detail such matters as outline of thought, 
connectives, word choice, clarity and other 
points of this nature, I should like to mention 
two, the factor of emotion in Caesar and that 
of characterization. The emotional quality in 
Caesar’s work comes from a lucid explanation 
of a situation. If, as the plain style demands, 
the reader will think and analyze the situa- 
tion, there is suspense and drama; if the 
reader expects to be carried by the author 
there is none. At the time of the threatened 
break-through of the Helvetians there are 
tremendous possibilities—to Caesar, to the 
Northern Province, to Rome. These are all 
obvious to the reader who will think; there is 
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a situation to meet, and drama. It does not 
require lengthy explanation to make a class 
see this; very little background material is 
needed, and the class can answer most ques- 
tions involved if the teacher will ask the 
right questions. Will the Helvetians do much 
damage, even though they promise not to? 
What will be the result to Caesar's reputa- 
tion and to the prestige of Rome if permis- 
sion is granted? What may happen in Gaul 
and what will that mean to Rome? The 
teacher's introduction must prepare; but if 
the teacher will have only a part of Caesar's 
own skill in selection and brevity, the class 
will find the correct answers and the situa- 
tion will be clear. Caesar, unprepared, must 
say “No” to the Helvetians, but this invites 
disaster. 

This is his standard method. Caesar is told, 
with some hesitation, about Ariovistus and 
the Germans. The situation is made clear and 
also the decision on Caesar's part to act, even 
against the legendary Germans. The diplo- 
matic jockeying follows, all with a purpose, 
and the eventual battle. It is worth noting 
how small an amount of the actual writing of 
Caesar is devoted to an account of fighting. 
His military campaign is an account of a de- 
veloping, diplomatic situation, with pre- 
liminary moves and decisions, and an abrupt 
end on the field of battle. The fighting may 
be hard and exciting; but when a skilled com- 
mander seeks battle, he expects to win. If his 
information and his plans are correct he will 
win. There remain the even more important 
consequences of victory, the aim of the cam- 
paign. 

As to characterization the plain style 
makes no concessions; if characterization is 
important to the selected theme, it is a 
legitimate, in fact, vital part of the story, 
but otherwise not. Caesar’s opponents as 
fighting men must be characterized as groups 

the Germans, Helvetians, etc.; the com- 
manders must be characterized when the 
development of the particular campaign re- 
quires it but only then. Otherwise, a com- 
mander or a government may be described as 
a type. Thus an Orgetorix emerges, both as 
an individual, restless, ambitious noble, and 


as a type; a Dumnorix follows the pattern. 
The instability of Gallic governments, pre- 
cisely what a stable government finds em- 
barrassing, is illustrated by the Haeduans, 
and needs no repetition. Treaties and promises 
of friendship often cannot be maintained even 
if the Gallic leaders so desire. Roman relations 
to half-civilized peoples will be, according to 
Caesar, a series of troublesome crises until 
the Pax Romana is established—pacatos 
circa omnes .populos as Livy says. Charac- 
terization serves to explain the story, to ex- 
plain Caesar's attitude of mind and de- 
cisions, his precautions; when five hundred 
horsemen defeat four thousand, all Caesar 
needs to say is that he refrained from further 
cavalry action. But it is in the speeches 
particularly, in the apparently limited me- 
dium of indirect discourse, that Caesar's 
art is most brilliant. Nothing will take 
the place of reading the text itself; so I 
shall merely suggest the characterization of 
the Helvetian chieftains in their speeches, or 
of the would-be crafty German Ariovistus 
in comparison with the patient, reasonable 
words of the representative of solid, stable, 
Rome. There is no braggadocio in Caesar, 
no threats, no appeal to the self-interest of 
his opponents; there is a straightforward de- 
mand, eminently reasonable and almost al- 
ways unacceptable. Unacceptable in view of 
the character of the leader and of the char- 
acter of the people. As a minor example 
translate discessit at the end of 1, 14. Hoc 
responso dato (Divico) discessit. He did not 
merely depart; at the very least he strode 
away, possibly slamming the door. And in 
this lies an understancing of Latin. 

Finally, the objection will be made that 
all this is excellent for a graduate seminar, 
but not for the tenth grade.* My answer is 
that the teacher should understand the lit- 
erary art of Caesar thoroughly; it is not too 
difficult once one looks for it, and it is highly 
rewarding. The teacher should also teach 
with the literary art in mind as a fixed ob- 
jective, through periodic, selected illustra- 
tions; and should, whenever possible, lead 
the students to discover either principle, or 
application of principle, for themselves. Why 
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does Caesar include this, or say this at this 
point? Even at the cost of extra pages un- 
translated, the student must understand what 
he is reading and remember what he has 
read. He then will have a definite idea of one 
important literary style, one kind of measur- 
ing stick, the plain style; and if he can master 
some of the principles for his own use in 
writing, many people later, including the 
student himself, will bless the name of the 
teacher of Latin. But, more important, in 
this way, and I believe only in this way, can 
Caesar be taught as literature. 


* The criticism is so constantly, and often so jus- 
tifiably made, that a college teacher cannot understand 
the classroom problem of the high school, that it may 
be permissible to quote my own experience in teaching 
Caesar. In a ‘remedial’ sub-freshman course—that is, a 
course in which three quarters of the students had 
either failed or received no more than a D in second 
year Latin—I have used this method. The students were 
obviously not gifted language students, were not intel- 
lectually mature, and had been away from Latin at least 
two years. Toward the end of the quarter I advised 
three of the most hopeless that they might wisely 
devote their time to something other than Latin. They 
thanked me politely, assured me that they knew they 
would not pass, added that in spite of this they had 
learned a great deal in the course, and asked permission 
to continue in attendance. This left me with some- 
what mixed feelings. The boys did not know much 
Latin, which may have been in part my fault, but I be- 
lieve that they did learn something which was new to 
them and was valuable. They were beginning to under- 
stand how a writer writes. 


LATIN WEEK (from page 220) 

with an exhibit of classroom projects and a 
Roman dinner—the first ever held there and 
regarded as most successful. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Daugherty, of Philippi, West Virginia, says 
that her school’s contribution to Latin Week 
consisted of an assembly program presented 
by the Latin Club, SPQR. The play, “Latin 
is Fun,” (Bull. 640, Service Bureau) was 
worked in with “Rubra Cuculla” (Bull. 638). 

The preparation of a newsletter on the 
Latin Clubs of West Virginia is the main 
project of the Romney High School Latin 
Club, according to Mrs. Bessie P. Green. The 
newsletter carried reports of additional Latin 
Week activities at Greenbrier High School 
where Mrs. Marguerite Reynolds is teacher, 
at Logan High School with Mrs. Marguerite 
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C. Beerdick as teacher, and at Mount Hope 
High School where Miss Willia Thompson 
teaches. The Romney High School Club 
held its annual banquet during Latin Week. 

From the Antigo, Wisconsin, High School, 
Miss Marguerite Hasse reports that student 
displays of projects in the library, classrooms, 
and on hall bulletin boards during Latin 
Week created much interest among the stu- 
dent body. 

As a fitting conclusion to this report on 
Latin Week 1950 the following comment 
from one teacher may well express the feelings 
of many: “I often wonder if these activities 
are worth all the rack and ruin to my nervous 
system; but when I see my students’ en 
thusiasm and their pride in their accomplish 
ments, I get the answer to my question and 
pay my doctor’s bill with a smile.” 


LANDS (from page 232) 

away and leave them in exile.” Please note, 
however, that I use the words “in effect” 
advisedly; for the way of the translator is 
still hard. At any rate, 1f any one will under- 
take to translate the words so as to embody 
the exile from Troy, which is implied, with 
the exiles to come, and to combine enough 
fact to make sense with enough vagueness to 
make the story artistic, he will have more 
respect for Virgil, and no doubt be willing to 
withdraw the charge that in this case he isa 
careless writer. 


Notes 
] 


! All references are to the Aeneid, unless otherwise 
stated. 

2 Specific editions, pages, etc., will not be 
since all may be referred to under Aeneid 3.4. 

3 James Henry suggested it as unreasonable. 

4“The Epithets in Virgil's Aeneid,’ master’s thesis, 
Chicago, 1906, and (not yet published. ““The Relation 
of Epithet to Plot in Virgil's Aeneid.” 

5 William Cullen Bryant seemed to object to Homer's 
epithets because they didn’t mean anything! (Introduc- 
tion to his translation of the Iliad.) 

6 Since these may be checked in the Wetmore Index, 


cited, 


I shall not give them here. 

7 Nos quoque would be a different matter. It would 
mean “The Cretans, and we also.” 

8 Virgil does refer to terras Ausonias (3.170) and 
Has . . . terras, Italique hanc litoris oram 
Proxima quae nostri perfunditur aequoris destu. 


But he says, “effuge™ (3.394-397). 
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School, 

student Clyde Murley Most often we begin reading in Greek and 
srooms, Northwestern University Latin with military classics. If they learn nothing 
s Latin else, pupils are familiar with a bloody assortment 
he stu | of murderous words. Caesar and Xenophon sup- 


ply these. The first impression, then, is that the 
| Romans certainly, and the Greeks probably, were 


ort on Nag 
primarily militaristic. In the older histories— 


mment . "9 

: ancient, mediaeval and modern—wars formed the 
feelings 

ae outline (shall I say, quite appropriately, the 
Livities skeleton?) of the accounts of the nations. With 
RET VOUS these and their dates in mind, you would probably 
its en pass the course. 

mplish- : 

ion and | ANCIENT OPINIONS OF WAR 


Greek 
For a change, we might consider what the 
ancients really thought of war; and whether they 
valued peace and made any serious effort to bring 


e note, | 
© note, | it about. It is natural to start with Homer. The 





me Iliad presents men at war. What did Homer think 
lator is of war? Of course he admired the fighting-man’s 
_under- prowess, his courage, loyalty, patriotism—those 
-mbody qualities and cooperative efforts which William 
1, with James tried to find apart from war in his essay, 
enough “The Moral Equivalent of War.” But even 
ness to when describing the martial exploits of some 
e more champion, Homer reminds us that by them he 
ante brings sorrow for the fallen man to those at home, 
’ i that youth whose head droops “as a poppy heavy 
a with dew,” before he “sleeps a sleep of bronze 
most piteously,” and his spirit goes below the 

earth, “mourning its beauty and youth.” 
We are made to feel the most sympathy for 
therwise Hector, the family-man, an innocent victim of 
the war, whose parting with his wife Androm- 
ie caee, ache brings out the pain of widowhood and or- 
phanhood. Later his death causes the helpless 
's thesis - on grief of his mother, the fierce sorrow of his father, 
Relation Mourning” Athena the concern of his wife for their child. When 
(Courtesy of the University Prints) King Priam seeks out Achilles to recover Hector’s 
Homer's body, the latter, the hero of the tale, senses the 
ntroduc- pathos and futility of war. He has left his own old 
father at home unprotected; and is here causing 
e Index, bitter trouble to another old man against whom 
= he has no grievance. Indeed, the Trojans in gen- 
eral, he says, have not injured him. When the gods 
70) and mix in the fray, and Ares complains that he has 
Latin Week Bulletin, IQ5I been wounded by Diomede, “cloud-gathering 
' Zeus, looking darkly at him, says, ‘Do not sit be- 


stu. ‘ 


side me, fickle as you are, and whine. Most hateful 
to me are you of the gods who dwell on Olympus. 
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Ever to you is strife dear, and wars and battles.” ” 
When mentioned by Homer, Hesiod and others, 
Ares draws abusive epithets. Called by Hesiod 
in the Shield the “bane of mortals,’ he is not 
even mentioned among nineteen gods at the be- 
ginning of the same poet’s Theogony, and is named 
only toward the end as the father of terrible 
offspring. 
It would nat be diplomatic to set down the an- 
nounced attitude and actions of several Greek 
lyric poets (whose example Horace professes to 
have followed), in the matter of their own con- 
duct in battle. Tyrtaeus urged men to defensive 
war, the province of Athena. Pindar glorifies 
athletics rather than war; and Theognis is for 
peace. 
Herodotus, though giving accounts of many 
wars, early in his first book quotes Croesus’ judg- 
ment, “No man is so senseless as to prefer war 
to peace. For, in the one, sons bury their fathers; 
in the other, fathers, their sons.” Thucydides 
provides us such a sober, impartial account of the 
Peloponnesian War (which General Marshall ad- 
vises us to read if we would understand the 
present conflict), that we should hardly know on 
which side he was if he had not told us at the be- 
ginning that he was an Athenian. In Pericles’ 
famous speech which he quotes (one of many 
Memorial Day addresses preserved to us from the 
Greeks), that great statesman recommends the 
citizen-soldiery of Athens as able to face the Spar- 
tans, trained from boyhood for war. Throughout 
the Peloponnesian War, the struggle was largely 
(as in our time) between two ideologies, democ- 
racy and oligarchy. In Thucydides’ pages, it is 
clear from speeches made at international confer- 
ences that the Greeks were very sensitive about 
war-guilt. Plato, in his ideal states, advises that 
only those responsible for war, not the rank and 
file, be punished. 
Of tragic poets, Aeschylus treats a part of the 
Persian wars (which the Greeks of course won, 
and in which he himself fought) as a disaster; sets 
vividly before us the tragedy of the Theban civil 
war; tells of the evils following after the Trojan 
War, and of the hardships of soldiers. And thus 
the sequel: 
A sore distress that causeth pain of heart 
Is seen in every house. 

Yea, many things there are that touch the quick: 
For those whom each did send 
He knoweth; but, instead 

Of living men, there come to each man’s home 
Funeral urns alone, 


And ashes of the dead. 
Plumptre translation 


CLYDE MURLEY 


Sophocles has his tragic reminiscences of the 
Trojan War, Euripides several plays on the su¥- 
fering it caused and debunking it in general. 
But it is Aristophanes of Old Comedy who 
gives us the most, in three plays on peace. The 
Acharnians is a well-ordered, hilariously funny 
play, which could be a hit now with few mod- 
ernizations. In it we have the decent average 
citizen indignant at the chicanery of politicians 
who keep the Peloponnesian War going. He com- 
plains that they won't concede the possibility 
that Athens could be in the wrong, or Sparta in 
the right, in any particular at all. He objects also 
to the politicians going on junkets with the tax- 
payer's money. Finally, in disgust, he makes a 
separate peace with Sparta for himself and his 
family. The war-profiteers (the Acharnians) hear 
of this and take after him, being munitions manu- 
facturers in effect. That is, they dealt in charcoal 
for which a good market was provided by the 
armament-makers. There is even a “war-baby” 
involved, their profits. Honest Citizen (Dicaeop- 
olis) is going to have to plead for his life, with 
his head on a chopping-block. Now Euripides had 
written a tragedy, in which—to save his life 
Orestes had kidnapped the daughter of Menelaus 
and threatened to kill her if Menelaus did not 
save him; and another play with a similar situa- 
tion. So, since the comic poets often burlesqued 
tragedy (as witness the Marx Brothers on grand 
opera), Aristophanes parodies this scene, and has 
Honest Citizen seize a hod of charcoal (from which 
coal-dust is oozing instead of blood) and threaten 
to slay it unless his life is spared. Alarmed for 
their war-baby, the profiteers give in. Prior to 
this, Dicaeopolis had had an Armistice Day Cele- 
bration (as after World War I), in which he, his 
daughter and his slave marched in procession, 
with his wife having to do duty as the festive 
throng. Toward the end of the comedy, La 
machus, represented as favoring war-at-any-price, 
turns up for a clash with Dicaeopolis. When 
Lamachus pours oil on his shield and begins to 
polish it, Dicaeopolis pours honey on a pan-cake 
of considerable size, mimicking him. When 
Lamachus gets out his spear, the other pulls outa 
spit on which meat was roasted. At once they 
have a stage duel, in which Dicaeopolis uses the 
pan-cake as a shield and the spit as a spear, and 
gets the best of Lamachus. Lamachus thereupon 
goes off to battle and the hard fare of a soldier, 
while Dicaeopolis accepts an invitation to a big 
dinner. Finally the one comes back wounded and 
supported by two orderlies; and the other returns, 
“half-shot,” between two chorus-girls. Not the 
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most elevated way in which to present war and 
peace in contrast; but after all it was a comedy. 
Yet Aristophanes was essentially serious in this 
bid for peace. 

The better-known Lysistrata, which means 
“disbanding armies” (once played by a Russian 
troupe in the Goodman Theatre, Chicago; and 
used, in an adapted film version, by the Austrians 
as a protest against Hitler’s Anschluss) represents 
a sex-strike by the women of Athens and Sparta 
both. They will have nothing to do with their 
husbands or house-work until the latter shall end 
the war. They seize the Acropolis, finally force 
‘he men to terms; and everybody is happy. The 
Peace of Aristophanes (staged at a time when cer- 
tain peace negotiations were actually going on) 
describes a comic character as flying to Heaven 
on a big beetle (a parody of Bellerophon riding 
the winged horse in a play of Euripides) to find 
Peace and bring her to earth. It seems that she had 
been buried in a pit; and, in spite of the opposi- 
tion of the war-party, they manage to dig her up 
and bring her and another lady standing for 
plenty, Harvest-Home, back to Athens—where- 
upon the chief character marries Harvest-Home 
and again everybody is happy. These plays had to 
do with morale in war-times. So the Birds could 
also be mentioned, although it doesn’t directly 
deal with peace. The scheme of the two pro- 
moters, Smoothy and Optimist, to leave Athens 
and found a new city among the birds, furnished 
what is called “literature of escape.” 

In the “New Comedy,” on which the Latin 
plays of Plautus and Terence often read in college 
are based, and which was what we call a “comedy 
of manners,” the soldier (by that time serving for 
pay rather than from patriotism) was usually the 
villain. At best he is the braggart-soldier (like 
Falstaff). He comes to town with plenty of money 
to spend; is crude and rough. In the comedies (as 
in Roman love-poetry) he is the usual rival of 
some relatively decent lover who has less money 
and more refinement. In English, Romance and 
German plays, this is the miles gloriosus. 

One would expect philosophers in general to 
be men of peace. Plato, in his first ideal state in 
the Republic, describes a society in which war 
need not arise. But, when pressed to provide a 
more luxurious state (‘‘feverish,” he calls it), re- 
luctantly admits soldiers to protect the riches such 
a nation demands. He states quite clearly that 
the economic cause of wars is the usual one. Even 
in this second state, which requires the most 
space to set forth, he is concerned that the sol- 
diets shall not be brutalized and made over- 


bearing and so provides for them education in 
gentler lines. He is something of an “isolationist” ; 
especially in the Laws, in which he favors a self- 
sufficient state away from the sea. 


Roman 


But of philosophic sects, the misunderstood 
and unfairly maligned Epicureans (sometimes 
classed with the Christians in ancient times) 
were most definitely opposed to war. Lucretius 
(the Latin poet to whom we often turn for the 
nobler expression of the views of Greek Epicurus) 
reads in one passage something like Kipling’s ‘“Re- 
cessional.”’ The real troubles of men are within 
them. Do your magnificent armies and navies 
frighten away your superstitions and your fear 
of death? “But if we see that this is ridiculous and 
child’s play, and that in very truth the fears of 
mankind and the cares which hound them dread 
not the sound of arms and dangerous weapons, 
and boldly make their way among kings and the 
politically powerful, . .. why do you doubt that 
all power here rests with reason?” 


When the supreme force of violent wind at sea sends 
skimming over its surface the admiral, together with 
his mighty legions and elephants, does he not sue for 
peace with the gods by vows, and in prayer tremblingly 
seek a truce with the winds and favorable breezes? All 
in vain, since often, caught by violent hurricane, he is 
borne none the less upon the shoals of death. To such 
an extent does some hidden power grind under its heel 
human affairs and seems to spurn our fine symbols of 
power and grim battle-axes and make them a play-thing. 


The great classical trinities of gods did not in- 
clude Ares or Mars. Rather, Zeus, Athena and 
Apollo in Homer; gods of justice, arts and crafts, 
beauty and light; at Rome Jupiter, Juno, Miner- 
va. Apollo came to the fore in the Roman Empire. 
Few temples are found to the god of war. That of 
Mars the Avenger has nothing to do with war, 
but with avenging the murder of Julius Caesar. 
Athena of course was the patron deity of Athens. 
Even Mars, according to some scholars, was 
originally an agricultural deity or general in his 
province. Vergil found it convenient to trace 
Romulus’ ancestry to him, but not that of Aeneas. 
The greatest compliment he pays to Augustus is 
that he has brought peace on land and sea, and 
that for the third time in Roman history the gates 
of the temple of Janus were closed for this reason. 
(For the explanation of this practice, see 
ROMAN RED-LETTER DAYS, page 8.) 

In high school you read Caesar's Gallic War 
and Cicero's violent attacks on Catiline. Actu- 
ally Caesar was an unusually magnanimous man, 
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both in the Latin and the English meaning of that 
adjective. He was always forgiving his enemies; 
in fact rather prided himself on that. When Cicero 
wrote him that certain men pardoned by Caesar 
had broken their word and taken up arms against 
him, he replied with fine dignity, “I desire 
nothing more than that they shall be as they are, 
and I as I am.” Plato or Marcus Aurelius could 
have said that; in this matter Caesar is almost 
Christian. Cicero, having joined Pompey’s army 
against Caesar, came back to Italy after Pompey’s 
defeat and death, unafraid; and was treated with 
distinguished courtesy and generosity by Caesar, 
as his letters and two of his orations show. Cicero 
himself was so much a man of peace, so anxious 
to bring warring factions together, that some 
critics regard him as too much given to com- 
promises. In court he was usually defending 
clients rather than prosecuting others. Vergil of 
course was a gentle man of peace. In the last six 
books of the Aeneid, to be sure, he was forced to 
describe fighting to carry out the epic pattern. 
But he did it without enthusiasm, I think. What 
he puts his heart into is descriptions of the peace- 
ful country-side of Italy; and especially into sym- 
pathy with young men who were killed or in dan- 
ger: Pallas, Lausus, Euryalus, Ascanius—just as, 
in an earlier book, the death of the historical Mar- 
cellus. His most finished work deals with farming; 
and there are the idyllic Eclogues, rustic poems 
patterned after the charming Greek, Theocritus. 
In Lew Wallace’s “Ben Hur,” the soldier Mes- 
sala’s shout is, “Down Eros! Up Mars!” My 
colleague, Dr. Highbarger (whose bibliographical 
and other aid here is gladly acknowledged) sug- 
gests that the whole Aeneid is more or less moti- 
vated by the love vs. war theme, a motivation 
pointed by Vergil’s appeal, early in Book vu, to 
Erato, muse of love-poetry. The same opposition 
is often met in the Roman elegiac poets. So Tibul- 
lus: “You standards and bugles, go far away; 
bring wounds, bring wealth, to avaricious 
men... 3; 1 shall disdain riches.” ““Who was he 
who first produced dreadful swords? How hard- 
hearted and truly of iron was he! Thence slaugh- 
ter was born for the race of men, thence battles.” 
“Now I am dragged away to war, and already 
perhaps some foe is carrying the missiles destined 
to pierce my side.’ “White-garbed Peace first 
led oxen under the curved yoke to plough; Peace 
nourished the vines and stored the juices in the 
grape, that a father’s jar might pour forth pure 
wine for his son; in peace the hoe and plough- 
share are bright, and rust covers the grim arms 
of the harsh soldier in dark places,” Propertius 
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shows the tear-stained letter of a young wife, left 
behind, who traces on a map her husband's cam- 
paigns and learns strange names of geographical 
points they involve. Hesiod had first introduced 
war among his third, degenerate type of men in 
the Bronze Age. Lapsing back to the Golden Age, 
what the Romans called the Age of Saturn, 
Tibullus gives a description like several chapters 
in Isaiah. Among the idyllic conditions in that 
age, ““No battle-line was there, no hate, no wars; 
nor had the savage smith with ungentle art forged 
the sword.” 

In fact, when we stop to think on what sub. 
jects the Romans wrote, we find history, drama, 
the Latin language, agriculture, architecture, 
statesmanship, rhetoric, philosophy, morals—al- 
most anything but military tactics. There was an 
obscure chap who wrote on that (as did some 
Greeks in late times); Dr. McCartney of the 
University of Michigan—though hardly the 
bloodthirsty type—knows his name. Of course 
Romans and Greeks did plenty of fighting; but 
they had no illusions about it, recognized it asa 
grim, bad business—not flag-waving and pomp 
and circumstance. Homer says that persuasion is 
better; and the Greeks even had a goddess of per- 
suasion. 

PEACE EFFORTS 

But the urgent question is, if the two peoples 
thought ill of war and desired peace, what did 
they do about it? Today few would favor war for 
its own sake or would not welcome peace. But 
what price are they willing to pay for peace, and 
how can it be achieved? 


International Law and Athletics 


At least conditions in war, if war had to come, 
were eased by humane rules and practices. An 
cient war was pursued somewhat along the lines 
of athletics; or certainly it is often so described 
by the poets and historians. In the Iliad, at night- 
fall heralds (referees from each side) come out and 
stop the duel of Ajax and Hector; the two war: 
riors even exchange gifts as compliments to one 
another. When Glaucus and Diomede are pre 
paring to fight, there are the formal preliminaries 
of a duel, including an exchange of names. In the 
course of these the two discover past friendship 
between their families, shake hands and exchange 
gifts. But it is in the duel of Paris and Menelaus 
that we have the whole athletic set-up: a meas 
ured-off field, officials, rules, the watching crowd. 
It was a step in the direction of the humane, to 
substitute sole contestants—or limited numbers, 
“teams,” as one may say—for whole armies. 
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Of the Romans, Livy in his superb style pre- 
sents the same set-up more elaborately, describ- 
ing the struggle of the two teams of triplets to 
decide the issue between Romans and Albans. 
One side at first makes more points; then the 
other side comes back to win the game. Through- 
out, the psychology of the crowd is made much 
of, the changing moods of the spectators as the 
game goes this way or that. For that matter, in 
Aeschylus’ Seven against Thebes, the technique is 
very like that of a radio announcer, giving the 
line-up of the two teams of seven. The excitement 
in the voice of the announcer is communicated to 
those who do not see the game. 

The Greeks turned the practice of hurling the 
javelin, running, throwing the discus (formerly, 
rocks) from its original military use to athletic 
competition. This is something like beating 
swords into ploughshares. 

The bearing of this athleticism on peace is: 
that people were used to officials and rules; that 
ambassadors were given safe-conduct in enemy 
country; that there were—as by the Roman fetial 
priests whose ritual Livy describes—formal pre- 
liminaries of war (not surprise attacks) and ef- 
forts to avoid it; that there were regular truces 
(time-out) for burying the dead—and that not 
only in the Iliad but in the Peloponnesian War. 
Greeks did not usually kill or enslave captured 
Greeks, but held them for ransom according to a 
scale agreed upon. 

At the time of the Olympian Games, there was 
a general truce in Greece. In fact the occasion 
involved the three forces making for Greek unity 
and peace: the common language, the common 
religion in whose rites they joined there, and par- 
ticipation in inter-state athletic competition. It 
could be said that they had an annual peace con- 
vention. The modern Olympics were planned 
also to conduce to international understanding 
and peace. It is said that the American teams 
were so intensively trained, apart from the others 
until the actual events, that this social purpose 
was partly defeated. At Olympia the great pro- 
fessor of rhetoric, Isocrates, delivered his famous 
Panegyric in favor of Greek unity and peace; and 
there were other such public efforts by him and 
other orators. 

Whereas we seem to think that war must dis- 
place all other activities, even during the Pelo- 
ponnesian War such structures as the Hephaes- 
teum, the Propylaea, the Erechtheum, the Temple 
of Victory on the Acropolis were largely com- 
pleted, if not actually begun. Work in sculpture 
went on. After the defeat of Athens in 404/3 and 


during the fourth century, much of the finest 
artistic work was done and much great literature 
composed, Plato's dialogues included. 


Peace Techniques 


One of the Greek states occupied a privileged 
position, something like that of Switzerland now, 
considered sacred and immune to attack. There 
was a League of Nations to protect it. Joint mili 
tary action was taken against an offending state. 
Within one period of twenty years, seven peace 
conventions were held, in which Persia also was 
sometimes represented. They tried also the policy 
of “balance of power” (with Persia often siding 
with the weaker leading state), as was the policy 
in Europe for centuries. They were finally unified 
by conquest: first by the father of Alexander the 
Great; later and more permanently by Rome. This 
manner of bringing about the pax Romana drew, 
however, from the brilliant Roman historian 
Tacitus the bitter remark, “They make a solitude 
and call it peace”; though Rome was in the main 
mild and respectful in her attitude toward Greece. 


We need not be unduly discouraged by the 
failure of the Greeks to achieve peace except by 
Macedonian and Roman domination. They 
lacked, as did our League of Nations, means of 
enforcing decisions in matters submitted for ar- 
bitration. They tried on a relatively small scale; 
yet their problems were the same as ours today. 
The world has worked far longer at war than at 
peace, and has made far greater sacrifices for it. In 
the slow process of moral progress, any such 
agency as the United Nations could profitably 
consider what expedients for securing peace were 
tried, by the Greeks especially; what were the 
causes of their failures, what the occasions of such 
measure of success as they may have attained. 
“This,” said Livy, “is that especially salutary and 
fruitful aspect of the study of history, that you 
look upon patterns of every sort set down in a 
clear record; that from them you may choose for 
yourself and your state something to imitate, from 
them—as being offensive in origin, offensive in 
outcome—something to avoid.” 
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ROMAN PROVERBS 


Proverbial expressions are old as the hills, and 
most of these are derived from the Greek. Authors’ 
names before them (if not omitted as too obscure) 
need mean no more than that the author named 
quoted the proverb, though the wording is often 
original. “Pliny” is Pliny the Elder. The English 
interpretations are very free; readers may find in 
terest in tracing the literal meaning. 

Cicero: Intus est equus Troianus. The Trojan 
Horse is in our midst. 

Vergil: Dolus an virtus, quis in hoste requirat? 
Treachery or courage, who would ask the 
question about an enemy? 

Ovid: Sero clipeum post vulnera sumo. (Too late 
to arm after being wounded.) I’m locking the 
stable after the horse is stolen. 

Terence: Prima coitio est acerrima. The first clash 
is the fiercest. 

Augustine: Desertor arguas militem? Shall the 
deserter find fault with the fighting-man? 

Nepos: Matrem timidi flere non solere. The 
coward’s mother seldom weeps. 

Plautus: Pilum iniecisti mihi. Touché! 

Ennius: Quem metuunt odere. Whom they hate 
they fear. 

Cicero: Nervos belli pecuniam. Money, the sinews 
of war. 

Sallust: Punica fides. No good faith. 

Horace: Tua res agitur paries cum proximus ardet. 
You're involved when your neighbor's house is 
on fire. 

Horace: Donatum rude. (Of a discharged veteran.) 
Given a gold football. 

Plautus: Lupus est homo homini. Man acts the 
wolf toward his fellow-man. 

Terence: In eodem luto haesitas. You're still in 
the same fix. 

Pliny: Malum nullum esse sine aliquo bono. Every 
cloud has a silver lining. 

Ambrose: Numquam malum malo curatur. Two 
wrongs don’t make a right. 

Livy: Malum malo aptissimum. Birds of a feather 
flock together. 

Terence: Manibus pedibusque. With might and 
main. 

Ovid: Longas regibus esse manus. Kings have long 
arms. 

Ovid: In mare fundis aquas. You're carrying coals 
to Newcastle. 

Apuleius: Coniugatione quadam mellis et fellis. 
You must take the bitter with the sweet. 

Tibullus: Messes uris tuas. Horace: Ut vineta 
egomet caedam mea. Cutting off your nose to 
spite your own face. 
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Cicero: Ut sementem feceris, ita metes. 
sow, so shall you also reap.” 

Plautus: Sibi quisque ruri metit. Everybody looks 
out for number one. 

Horace: Metiri se quemque suo modulo. Every 
man to his own standards. 

Cicero: Sus Minervam (docet). A pig teaches 
Minerva. 

Cicero: Invita Minerva. Against his bent. 

Petronius: Omnis Minervae homo. A jack of all 
trades. 

Plautus: Modus est omnibus rebus. There's a 
limit to everything. 

Seneca: Aequat omnes cinis. Death levels all. 

Vergil: Varium et mutabile semper femina. Donna 
é mobile. 

Cicero: Mures etiam migraverunt. Rats leave a 
sinking ship. 

Horace: Parturiunt montes; nascetur ridiculus 
mus. A big build-up but a weak finish. 

Horace: Naso suspendis adunco. You turn up 
your nose at it. 

Horace: Naturam expelles furca, tamen usque te- 
curret. Pitch nature out; but she'll always 
stage a come-back. 

Cicero: Naufragia ex terra intueri. Watch ship- 
wrecks from on land. (Stay on the side-lines.) 

Cicero: In eodem es navi. You're in the same boat. 

Petronius: De nihilo crevit. He’s a self-made man. 

Terence: Nil nimis. Nothing in excess. 

Cicero: Nosce te. Know thyself. 

Juvenal: Cui per mediam nolis occurrere noctem. 
A man you wouldn't want to meet after dark. 

Juvenal: Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator. 
The traveler with empty pockets will sing face 
to face with a thug. 

Horace: Nos numerus sumus. We're ciphers. 

Seneca: Nusquam est qui ubique est. Nowhere is 
he who is everywhere. 

Persius: Nucibus relictis. We're grown-ups. 

Cato: Fronte capillata, post est occasio calva. Take 
Time by the fore-lock. 

Plautus: In occipito quoque habet oculos. (The 
teacher?) has eyes in the back of her head, too. 

Propertius: Quantum oculis, animo tam procul 
ibit amor. Out of sight, out of mind. 

Plautus: Oculi dolent. You're a pain in the neck. 

Horace: Oleum in incendium. Adding fuel to the 
flames. 

Plautus: Oleum et operam perdidi. I wasted time 
and gas. 

Vergil: Non omnia possumus omnes. The elective 
system in education. 

Cicero: Una mercede duas res assequi. Kill two 
birds with one stone. 
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Quintilian: Non ut edam vivo, sed ut vivam edo. 
I don't live to eat, but eat to live. 

Vergil: Labor omnia vincit. Effort conquers every 
thing. 

——: Nobilis equus umbra quoque virgae regitur. 
A thoroughbred needs only a touch of the 
whip. 

Livy: Eventus stultorum magister est. Fools learn 
from the outcome. 

Cicero: Sero sapiunt. Their prudence comes too 
late. 

Petronius: Factum non fabula. Fact, not fiction. 

Vergil: Verte omnis tete in facies. Be “‘all things to 
all men.” 

Terence: Fallacia alia aliam trudit. One lie calls 
for more. 

Quintilian: Mendacem memorem esse oportere. 
Liars need good memories. 

Plautus: Calidum optimum mendacium. A spon- 
taneous lie is the best one. 

Cicero: Cibi condimentum esse famem. Hunger 
the best appetizer. 

Vergil: Superanda omnis fortuna ferendo est. 
Every lot must be mastered by accepting it. 
Plautus: Flamma fumo est proxima. Where there's 

smoke, there’s fire. 

Propertius: Insanus medio flumine quaeris aquam. 
You fool, you're starving in the midst of plenty. 

——: Altissima quaeque flumina minimo sono 
labi. Still waters run deep. 

Cicero: Fortuna cuique fingitur moribus. Every 
man fashions his own luck. 

Terence: Fortes Fortuna adiuvat. Fortune favors 
the brave. 

: Fortuna obesse nulli contenta est semel. Mis- 
fortunes never come singly. 

Seneca: Piger ipse sibi obstat. The lazy man is in 
his own way. 

Terence: Scisti uti foro. You know how to play 
the market. 

Ovid: Messis in herba est. Don’t count your 
chickens before they're hatched. 

Cicero: Magnum vectigal sit parsimonia. Thrift 
proves a big income. 

Horace: Imperat aut servit collecta pecunia cuique. 
His money is either the master or the servant of 
every man. 

Plautus: Paupertas artis omnis perdocet. Poverty 
teaches all crafts. 

Plautus: Proba merx facile emptorem reperit. Good 
merchandise sells itself. 

Plautus; Quidvis egestas imperat. (Economic) 
necessity knows no law. 

Jerome: Facis de necessitate virtutem. You make a 
virtue of necessity. 


Livy: Necessitatem ne dii quidem superant. Over 
necessity not even the gods prevail. 

Plautus: Necesse est facere sumptum qui quaerit 
lucrum: One must invest to make a profit. 

-—: Lucrum sine damno alterius fieri non potest. 
The economist Adam Smith denied this 
maxim. 

Naevius: Male parta male dilabuntur. Easy come, 
easy go. 

Horace: Per extentum funem ire. To walk a tight 
rope. 

Phaedrus: Pendens in novacula. Balancing on a 
razor’s edge. 

Seneca: Gallum in sterculino plurimum posse. A 
big frog in a little puddle. 

Lucretius: Stilicidi casus lapidem cavat. Dripping 
water wears away stone. 

Plautus: Hoc habet. He got his! 

Plautus: Hamum vorat. He’s swallowing the bait. 
(He’s hooked.) 

Plautus: Di nos quasi pilos homines habent. Men 
are playthings of the gods. 

Cicero: Cuiusvis huminis est errare. Any man can 
be mistaken. 

Terence: Homo sum; humani nil a me alienum 
puto. I am a man; I count nothing human alien 
to me. 

Cato: Inter os et offam multa intervenire posse. 
There's many a slip ‘twixt the cup and the lip. 

Terence: Quot homines, tot sententiae. There are 
as Many Opinions as men. 

Varro: Onus est honos. Honor carries responsibil- 
ity. 

Seneca: Ignis aurum probat, miseria fortes viros. 
Fire tests gold; misfortune, brave men. 

Horace: Ignem gladio scrutare. Add insult to in- 
jury. Ferrum et ignem referred first to surgery 
and cautery, then to war. 

Seneca: Imperare sibi maximum imperium est. 
“He that ruleth his own spirit is greater than 
he that taketh a city.” 

Jerome: Imperitia confidentiam, eruditio timorem 
creat. Inexperience begets assurance; sophisti- 
cation, hesitance. 

Sallust: Incendium ruina restinguam. (Catiline) 
I'll extinguish the fire by wrecking the build- 
ing. (A counsel of despair.) 

Quintilian: Si ianua tenebitur incendio, per 
parietem exibimus. If the door is blocked by 
flames, we'll get out through the wall. 

Quintilian: Iniquum petendum ut aequum feras. 
‘““A man’s reach should exceed his grasp; 

Else what's a Heaven for?” 

Seneca: Iniuriarum remedium est oblivio. The 

remedy for injustices is to forget them. 
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Horace: Dulce est desipere in loco. It’s pleasant to 
be foolish on occasion. 

Terence: Tute hoc intristi; tibi omne exedendum 
est. You've made your bed and must lie in it. 
Or, try eating your own cooking. 

Pliny: Invisurum aliquem facilius quam imita- 
turum. Easier to be jealous of another than to 
compete with him. 

Horace: Ira furor brevis est. Anger is temporary 
insanity. 

Arnobius: Cum quo aliquis iungitur, talis erit. 
“Evil associations corrupt good morals.” 

Cicero: Summum ius, summa iniuria. Extreme 
justice is extreme injustice. 

Horace: Nil sine magno vita labore dedit mortali- 
bus. Nothing (worth-while) is easy to get. 

Terence: Hinc illae lacrimae. So that’s the ex- 
planation! 

Lucretius: Quasi cursores vitae lampada tradunt. 
As runners they pass on the torch of life. 

Plautus: Altera manu fert lapidem, panem altera 
ostentat. “If your son ask bread, will you give 
him a stone?” 

Terence: Laterem lavem. I'd be wasting my time. 

: Legere et non intellegere neglegere est. To 
read and get nothing out of the reading is to 
not-read. 

Phaedrus: Ubi leonis pellis deficit, vulpinam in- 
duendam esse. When playing the lion doesn’t 
work, be foxy. 

Petronius: Domi leones, foris vulpes. Big shots at 
home, timid elsewhere. “Parlor Bolshevists.” 
(t5.) 

Lucilius: Esurienti leoni ex ore exsculpere 
praedam. To beard the lion in his den. 

Macrobius: Leges bonae ex malis moribus pro- 
creantur. Good laws are born of bad conduct. 

Jerome: Quicquid licet minus desideratur. What- 
ever is allowed is less desired. 

Cicero: Transire lines. To get out of line. 

Seneca: Sacra populi lingua est. The voice of the 
people is the voice of God. 

Cicero: Litterarum radices amaras, fructus 
dulces. Its tough to study but pleasant to know. 

Terence: In eodem ludo doctae. Tarred with the 
same stick. 

Horace: Cautus metuit foveam lupus. A burned 
child fears the fire. 

Plautus: Ossa ac pellis totus est. He’s all skin and 
bones. 

Horace: Ab ovo usque ad mala. From soup to nuts. 

Terence: Proximus sum egomet mihi. I'm my own 
nearest neighbor. 

Plautus: Tunica propior pallio est. Comes closer 
home. 
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Cicero: Pares cum paribus facillime congregantur, 
Everyone to his own age. 

Suetonius (on taxes): Boni pastoris esse tondere 
pecus, non deglubere. It is characteristic of a 
good shepherd to shear the flock, not skin it. 

Ovid: Omne solum forti patria est. Every spot to 
the brave is his fatherland. 

Ovid: Laudato pavone superbior. Proud as a pea 
cock. 

Petronius: In alio peduclum, in te ricinum non 
vides. “And why beholdest thou the mote in 
thy brother's eye, and seest not the beam in 
thine own eye?” 

Cicero: Trahantur pedibus. Let them be dragged 
out by the heels. 

Horace: Maiores pinnas nido extendisse. To have 
out-grown his parents. 

Plautus: Plaustrum perculi. I've upset the apple- 
cart. 

Terence: In portu navigo. I’m safe. 

Petronius: Calida potio vestiarius est. A hot drink 
is an Over-coat. 

Macrobius: Potestas etiam si supplicet cogit. A re- 
quest from the powerful is a command. 

Persius: Venienti occurrite morbo. (Of preventive 
medicine) Act in time. 

Juvenal: Probitas laudatur et alget. Honesty is 
praised and goes hungry (shivers). 

Horace: Sine pulvere palmae. Ennius: Sine sudore 
et sanguine spolia. Of prizes not earned, games 
won by default. 

Plautus: Convorret me cum pulvisculo. He'll wipe 
the floor with me. 

Plautus: Fodere puteum ubi sitis fauces tenet. To 
wait till you're thirsty to dig a well. 

Seneca: Nemo regere potest nisi qui et regi. ““Who- 
soever would be great among you, let him 
be the servant of all.” 

Plautus: Res ipse testis est. It is self-evident. 


Plautus: Ad restim res redit. I'm desperate 
(enough to hang myself). 
Horace: Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur 


Achivi. When rulers lose their heads, the rank 
and file take a beating. 

Cicero: Se ipse amans sine rivali. Loving himself 
without competition. 

Horace: Occupet extremum scabies. Devil take 
the hindmost. 

Seneca: Duabus sellis sedere. To fall between two 
stools. 

Terence: Senectus ipsa est morbus. Old age itself 
is a disease. 

Horace: In silvam non ligna feras. Better not take 
owls to Athens. 
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Cicero: Dum anima est, spes esse. While there's 
life there's hope. 

Terence: Advorsum stimulum calces. “Saul, why 
do you kick against the pricks?” 

Seneca: Silentium videtur confessio. Silence gives 
consent. 

Terence: Ulcus tangere. To “rub it in.” 

Horace: Ad unguem factus homo. Tailored to the 
last detail. 

Terence: Unum cum noris, omnes noris. If you 
know one, you know them all. 

Caesar: Rerum omnium magister usus. Experi- 
ence is the teacher in everything. 

Plautus: Esse in vado. To be safe. 

Ennius: Qui sibi semitam non sapiunt alteri mon- 
strant viam. “Shall the blind lead the blind?” 

Horace: Semel emissum volat irreparabile verbum. 
A word once spoken cannot be recalled. 

Cicero: Bene qui coniciet, vatem hunc perhibeo 
optimum. The one who draws a good con- 
clusion I shall regard as an excellent prophet. 

-: Omnium principium difficillimum. The first 
hundred years are the hardest. 

Horace: Dimidium facti qui coepit habet. Well 
begun is half-done. 

Horace: Caelum non animum mutant qui trans 
mare currunt. They change their climate, not 
their state of mind, who go abroad. 

Ovid: Calcasti me iacentem. You kicked me when 
I was down. 

Augustus: Ad calendas graecas. Never. 

Varro: Canis caninam non ést. Not “dog eat 


dog.” 

Terence: Cantilenam eandem canis. The same old 
story. 

Plautus: Ciccum non interduim. I wouldn't give a 
figfor.... 

Plautus: Vicisti cochleam tarditudine. You're 


slower than molasses in January. 

Cicero: Posteriores cogitationes sapientiores solent 
esse. Second thoughts are usually wiser. 

Terence: Conclamatum est. It’s all over but the 
shouting (and so is that). 

Quintilian: Conscientia mille testes. A good con- 
science as good as a thousand witnesses. 

Cicero: Consuetudine quasi alteram quandam 
naturam effici. Habit provides a sort of second 
nature. 

——: Septem convivium, novem convicium. Seven 
make a banquet, nine a racket. 

Apuleius: Ludis de alieno corio. You're risking the 
other fellow’s hide. 

Horace: Nabis sine cortice. You'll swim without 
water-wings. 

Juvenal: Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura colum- 


bas. Gossip pardons the sinners and takes it 
out on the saints. 

Caesar: Libenter homines quod volunt credunt. 
Men readily believe what they want to. 

Pliny: Ne supra crepidam sutor iudicaret. Let the 
cobbler stick to his last. 

Plautus: Imbrem in cribrum ingerere. The Danaids 
got nowhere doing this forever. 

Juvenal: Ili surgebant cristae. He was getting his 
dander up. 

Apuleius: Curcurbitae caput non habemus. I'm 
no pumpkin-head. 

Quintilian: Cultus addit hominibus auctoritatem. 
Clothes make the man. 

Jerome: Malo arboris nodo malus cuneus re- 
quirendus est. A tough knot calls for a tough 
ax. 

Horace: In cute curanda plus aequo operata 
iuventus. Too much time at the beauty parlors. 

Cicero: Cycnea vox. Swan-song. 

Terence: Quod dedit recepit. He got what was 
coming to him. 

——: Deligere oportet quem velis diligere. Selec- 
tion should precede affection. 

-——: Sua cuique prudentia deus est. His own 
judgment is every man’s god. 

Petronius: Di lanatos pedes habent. The gods are 
gum-shoeing after us. 

Varro: Dei facientes adiuvant. God helps those 
who help themselves. 

Plautus and Terence: Dictum sapienti sat est. A 
word to the wise is sufficient. 

Livy and Vergil: Dicto citius. No sooner said than 
done. 

Cicero: Volat aetas. Time flies. 

Horace: Truditur dies die. Day treads on the heels 
of day. 

——-: Discipulus est prioris posterior dies. To- 
morrow is yesterday's pupil. 

Terence: Diem adimere aegritudinem hominibus. 
Time heals all things. 

Horace: Carpe diem. Cicero: In diem vivere. Live 
today. 

Cicero: Qua digitum proferat non habet. He can't 
move a finger. 

Cicero: Dimidius maior est quam totus. The half 
is more than the whole. 

Seneca: Homines dum docent discunt. Men learn 
by teaching. 

Plautus: Doctum doces. You're telling me! 

Plautus: Coniecturam domi faciam. I'll draw my 
own conclusion. 

Cicero: Non omnibus dormio. There’s method in 
my sleeping 
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Jerome: Dum excusare credis, accusas. In excusing 
you accuse yourself. 

Plautus: Tetigisti acu. You hit the nail on the 
head. 

Terence: Facile omnes cum valemus recta consilia 
aegrotis damus. Easily do we all, when well, 
give good advice to the sick. 

Augustine: In aere aedificare. To build castles in 
the air. 

Pliny: Nihil minus expedire quam agrum optime 
colere. What economists call 
diminishing returns in agriculture.” 

Terence: Actum ne agas. Don’t try the case all 
Over again. 

Plautus: Quem di diligunt adulescens moritur. 
Whom the gods love die young. 

Suetonius: Alea iacta est. The die is cast. (Caesar 
of course) 

Ovid: Fertilior seges est alienis semper in agris. 
Distant pastures are greener. 

Seneca: Aliena vitia in oculis habemus, 
nostra sunt. 

Catullus: Non videmus manticae quod in tergo est. 
(Same as the one above.) 

O wad some poo’er the giftie gie us 
To see oursilves as ithers see us. 


a tergo 


“the point of 
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Terence: Aliena ne Mind 
business. 

Vergil: Omnia vincit amor. Love conquers all. 

Seneca: Si vis amari, ama. If you want to be loved, 
love. 
Terence: Amantium ira amoris 
Lovers’ quarrels renew love. 
Plautus: Amens amansque. Crazy about her, in 
love. 

Terence: Communia esse amicorum inter se 
omnia. Friends have all things in common. 

Ennius: Amicus certus in re incerta cernitur. A 
friend is certified in uncertain situations. 

Plautus: Veterrimus homini optimus est amicus, 
Old friends are best. 

Cicero: Amicus est alter idem. A friend is another 
self 

Cicero: Fabellas aniles. Old wives’ tales. 

Tibullus: Premor arte mea. I’m victimized by my 
own schemes. 

Ovid: In laqueos quos posuere cadant. This and 
the one before mean “poetic justice.” They are 
hanged on their own gallows, “have dug a pit 
and have fallen into it.” 


cures. your own 


integratio est. 


(Concluded on Page 272) 
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A Latin Morphology for 


Elementary Teaching 


Gerald F. Else 


This is what we called, in a former CEP group, 
but it is actually an independent contribution. Aristotelian Else knows that we need a mean 
between generalizations too complicated in their application and the excessive bulk of par- 
‘is the bond between the one and the many. 


“the condensation of the condensation” 





HE following scheme of Latin morphology 

is offered in a purely pragmatic and ten- 
tative spirit, in the hope that it will provoke 
further discussion of an urgent problem. I be- 
lieve there is a fairly widespread dissatis- 
faction among Latin teachers, at least among 
those who have given the matter serious 
thought, with the traditional apparatus of 
Latin grammar as an instrument for ele- 
mentary teaching. Selection and simplification 
have gone a good way in our modern ele- 
mentary books; but the harassed pedagogue 
in school or college, with an iron ration of 
one or two years in which to give his students 
enough grasp of the language so that they 
can actually read some of it, is still oppressed 
by the amount and the diffuseness of what 
has to be learned. Actually, many a teacher 
has his own private set of short-cuts through 
the forest, which he might not defend 
public but which he uses because they seem 
to work satisfactorily for his purpose. At- 
tempts to “streamline” the teaching of forms 
have also been made in a more overt fashion." 
The accompanying outlines are another essay 
in this direction. 

I assume that the first and paramount 
requisite of a teaching grammar for ele- 
mentary Latin, at least under current condi- 
tions, is economy; that is, the greatest possible 
applicability combined with the greatest pos- 
sible simplicity. But applicability must not be 
taken to mean exhaustiveness, an apparatus 
with which the student can solve all the 


problems he will ever meet (or rather, may 
meet if he goes on) in Latin morphology and 
syntax; and simplicity should not mean a 
simplification so drastic that the structural 
characteristics of Latin are swallowed up in 
generalities.* I also assume that a modern 
teaching grammar should reflect, so far as 
possible, the linguistic facts about Latin as 
we have come to know them in the last cen- 
tury; that its basis should be descriptive, if 
not actually historical, rather than norma- 
tive. 

In this kind of venture we are entitled to 
recall that the traditional school grammar is 
itself nothing more than a particular formu- 
lation, made at certain times for certain pur- 
poses and according to certain lights*—and 
that those lights did not include historical 
linguistics. We now know that there is no 
such thing as a Latin grammar, god-given or 
subsisting in nature. There is instead the 
whole body of speech employed by speakers 
and writers of Latin throughout its history, 
and we are free to construct out of that mass 
of material the particular grammar we need 
for our given purpose.* 

The dominant idea in what follows is to 
focus the student's attention from the be- 
ginning on stems and endings rather than on 
the resultant individual forms, i.e., complete 
words. Stems and endings are the real enti- 
ties the student will be dealing with in his 
encounter with Latin forms, and his progress 
will be gauged by the degree to which he 
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learns to think in terms of them. Hence 
stems are used in vocabulary entries in place 
of the conventional case forms or principal 
parts, except for a first form to serve as the 
name of the word; they are labelled directly 
as a-stems, o-stems, etc., rather than by the 
indirect device of “first declension,” etc., so 
that in the act of describing them the student 
is reminded what kind of stems they really 
are; and so on. The scheme obviously lends 
itself to the “horizontal” presentation of in- 
flections, and is intended to do so; but it 
could also be used vertically. 

The system could be elaborated so as to 
embrace the fifth declension, a more accurate 
formulation of phonetic rules, etc. Con- 
versely, it could be still further simplified, 
e.g., by omitting all reference to quantity of 
vowels.® Probably the most unorthodox, cer 
tainly the least correct, feature is the treat 
ment of consonant-stem nouns as short e- 
stems. The gain is a considerable simplifica 
tion of the confused third declension.® 

One more prolegomenon. Quite aside from 
the aim of recognizing forms functionally in 
reading, learning to think concretely in terms 
of stems might well be the greatest immediate 
benefit the elementary Latin student could 
carry back with him to English. Réctus, a, um, 
is a Latin form, insulated from English (for 
him) by its endings; it may or may not shed 
a white light on the derivatives of rego. 
But réct- is actually in the English words 
“direct,” “correct,” “‘rector,” “rectitude,” 
visible and meaningful to the budding philol 
gist who has developed his X-ray eye in the 
Latin course. 


THE INFLECTION OF THE 
LATIN NOUN 


I. Every Latin noun has a stem which ends 
in a vowel, a, e, i, 0, or u. These stem-vowels 
are short.’ 

To the stem, endings are added to show 
the number (singular or plural) and case of 
the noun, that is, its relation to the other 
words in the sentence. This adding of end- 
ings is called inflection; with reference to 
nouns it is called specifically declension. In 
most singular forms the stem-vowel remains 
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short; in most plurals it is lengthened before 
the ending. For the endings and the length of 
the stem-vowel see Chart 1. 

There are five regular cases in Latin: 
nominative, objective, ablative, dative, and 
genitive.® 

The stem-vowels and endings are subject 
to certain phonetic rules. The important 
phonetic rules for the noun are as follows: 


1. The 0 of o-stems, when it remains short, 
is written and pronounced as u. 

. Thee of e-stems is a weak vowel. When 
it remains short it usually changes to 
i; before another vowel it disap- 


wv 


pears. 
3. a plus i gives ae (i in the abl. -dat. plur). 
o or i plus i gives i. 
o plus a gives a. 
In order to identify the case and number of 
a noun you must know its stem, the endings, 


and the phonetic rules. 


II. In some of the cases and numbers all 
nouns are inflected alike; in the rest they fall 
into two groups which use different endings. 
Group I is made up of the a- and o-stems; 
group II is made up of the e-, i, and u-stems. 
For the details see Chart 1 

All Latin nouns have gender, masculine, 
feminine, or neuter;® but this makes no dif- 
ference in their inflection except in the fol- 
lowing instances: 


1. At an early stage in the development of 
Latin the e- and items got mixed up 
together. As a result, masculine and 
feminine (not neuter) istems use e as a 
stem-vowel in the following cases: 

Nom. plur.: always e 
Obj. sing.: usually e 
Obj. plur.: either i or e 
Abl. sing.: usually e 

. The objective case of any neuter 
noun, singular or plural, is always the 
same as the nominative. Neuter nouns 
have a special ending, or no ending, in 
these cases. See Chart 2. 


wv 


III]. The nominative singular form of a noun 
is its name (‘“nominative,” from Latin 
nomen, name) and is the first form given in 
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the vocabulary. But it may not show the 
stem clearly, since the whole stem is often 
shortened or otherwise changed in the nom- 
inative singular. Hence the stem is shown 
also (and the gender). For a-stem nouns it is 
not necessary to cite the stem separately, 
since it is the same as the nom. sing. 
Examples: 

stella, f., star (stem, stella-) 

servus, servo’, m., slave 

ager, agro-, m., field 

doénum, dino-, n., gift 

miles, milite-, m., soldier 

corpus, corpore-, n., body 

civis, civi-, m. or f., citizen 


IV. 
CHART 1 
: Ending 
Case and Stem ~ 3 
' Group I Group II 
number vowel / . 
(a-, o- (e-, i-, u-) 
Nom. sing.2 | short s or 
none 
Nom. plur. long i s 
Obj. sing. short m 
Obj. plur. long s 
Abl. sing. long® none 
Abl.-dat. 
plur. short* is bus 
Dat. sing. short® P 
Gen. sing. short® i s 
Gen. plur. long (I) 
short (II) rum um 


Notes: 
1 For masc. and fem. i-stems see above, under 
“gender.” 
2Shown here for completeness only. The nom. 
sing. of every noun is learned as vocabulary. 


%e remains short in e-stems (and those i-stems 


which use it). 
* u weakens to iin most u-stems. 
5 o-stems have dat. sing. the same as abl. sing.: 6. 
6 Long in u-stems. 


CHART 2 


Nom. and obj. case of neuter nouns 


ee Ending 
Number | Group I Group II 
vowel . 
o- (e, ir, Ue 
Sing. short? m none 
Plur. short a 
Notes: 


1 o-stems only. There are no neuter a-stems. 
2 Long in u-stems. 


THE INFLECTION OF THE LATIN 
ADJECTIVE 

Latin adjectives are declined like nouns and 
have stems either in 0/a or in i. 

O/a-stem adjectives have stem-vowel o in 
masculine (declined like servus or ager) and 
neuter (declined like dénum), a in feminine 
(declined like stella). The neuter forms are 
the same as the masc. except in nom. sing. 
(bonum, pulchrum) and nom.-obj. _plur. 
(bona, pulchra). 


Examples: 
bonus, bono/a-, good 
pulcher, pulchro/a-, pretty 


I-stem adjectives are declined like i-stem 
nouns and have the same forms for all genders, 
except that the neuter has separate forms in 
nom. and obj. cases. In addition, some adjec- 
tives have a separate feminine form in the 
nom. sing. only; but a few have the same 
form for all genders even in the nom. sing. 
This is a matter of vocabulary: 

facilis, facile, facili-, easy 
acer, Acre, acris (fem.), acri-, sharp 
velox, vélici-, swift 


Thus the declension of the normal type 
is as follows: 


(Neuter) 
Nom. sing. facilis facile 
Nom. plur. facilés facilia 
Obj. sing. facilem 


(never -im) facile 
Obj. plur. facilés (-is) facilia 
Abl.-dat. sing. _ facili 
never -e) 
facilibus 


Abl.-dat. plur. 








iS) 
“7 
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facilis 
facilium 


Gen. sing. 


Gen. plur. 


THE INFLECTION OF THE 
LATIN VERB 


I. A Latin verb has three stems: a progressive 
stem (from which both active and passive 
forms are made) and two perfect stems, ac 
tive and passive. They correspond (roughly) 
to the three forms of English “strong” verbs 
like sing, sang, sung; do, did, done. 

The progressive stem indicates action going 
on; the two perfect stems indicate action com- 


pleted. 


The Latin verb has six tenses. Three of 


them, present, past progressive, and future, 
are made from the progressive stem and form 
the progressive system. The other three 
tenses, perfect, past perfect, and future per- 
fect, have two sets of forms: active from the 
perfect active stem (perfect active system), 
passive from the perfect passive stem (perfect 
passive system). 

The inflection of the verb 1s called con- 
jugation. A verb is conjugated by adding 
personal endings to the various stems (for the 
perfect passive system see below). The past 
progressive and future tenses also insert tense 
signs between the stem and the endings. 

The following phonetic rules are supple- 
mentary to those given for the 6 noun and ap- 
ply especially to the progressive system of 
verbs: 

The stem-vowel short e weakens to i 
before any consonant except r; before 
another vowel it disappears. 
. Short i before r changes to e 
3. A long vowel is shortened before nt, 
final m, t, or r, or another vowel. 
4. a plus 0 gives o. 


tv 


II. The progressive stem ends in a (long), e 
(long or short), or i (long or short). 

The form which is used to name a Latin 
verb is the present active infinitive, which 
consists of the progressive stem of the verb 
plus re: 

amare, to love, progressive stem ami 

habére, to have, progressive stem habé- 

regere, to rule, progressive stem rege- 
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Exception: verbs with stems in short 1 follow 


phonetic rule 2 above: 
facere, to make, progressive stem faci 
capere, to take, progressive stem cap! 


Such verbs will be specially marked: facere 
(faci-). 
The progressive system personal endings 
and their meanings are as follows: 
Singular Plural 
Act. Pass. Meaning Act. Pass. Meaning 
t tur he, she, nt, unt! ntur they 
it untur! 
s ris, re you tis mini you 
6, m? or, r? I mus mur we 


! unt, untur after e, i, and i 

2 6 in the present, and the future of 4- and é-stems, 
m in the past progressive, and the future of e-, 
i-, and i-stems. 

3r in the past progressive, otherwise or. 


The tense sign for the past progressive tense 
is ba (€ba after e, i or i). 

The tense sign for the future tense is be 
for 4- and é& stems, and é (a in 1 sing.) for e 
i-, and i-stems. 


III. The régular way of forming the perfect 
active stem is by adding v to the progressive 
stem: 

ama-, perfect active stem amav- 

délé- (destroy), perf. act. stem délév- 

audi-, perf. act. stem audiv- 


Or, u or s may be substituted for the stem 
vowel and/or the first vowel of the stem may 
be lengthened; or other changes may occur: 

habé- perf. act. stem habu- 

rege’, réx- (rég-s) 

capi’, Cép- 


cade- (fall), cecid- 


The perfect active system has special end: 
ings. For the perfect tense they are: 


Sing. Meaning Plur. Meaning 
it he, she, it Grunt, ére they 

isti you istis you 

i I imus we 


The endings for the past perfect and future 
perfect tenses are the past progressive and 
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future forms of the verb sum, added directly 
to the perf. act. stem.'° 


IV. The perfect passive stem is regularly 
made by adding t to the progressive stem: 


ama, perf. pass. stem amat- 
déelé-, perf. pass. stem délét- 
audi-, perf. pass. stem audit- 


Or the stem vowel may be weakened or 
omitted, or other changes may occur: 


habé-, habit- 

faci-, fact- 

rege-, réct- (rég-t) 
mitte- (send), miss- 


The perfect passive stem is used in verb 
conjugation chiefly in the form of the perfect 
passive participle. This is a verbal adjective 
of the o/a type: 

amatus, amato/a-, loved (passive) 

habitus, habito/a-, had (passive) 

réctus, récto/a-, ruled (passive) 


The three tenses of the perfect passive sys- 
tem are made by adding the present, past 
progressive, and future tenses of sum (as sep- 
arate words, not endings) to the perfect 
passive participle. 


V. The forms described so far belong to the 
indicative mood. There are four tenses of the 
subjunctive: present, imperfect, perfect, and 
pluperfect. The first two are made from the 
progressive stem, the last two from the per- 
fect stems. The endings are the same as 
those given in II, but in the progressive and 
perfect active systems each tense has a spe- 
cial sign between stem and endings, as fol- 
lows: 


(a-stems use é) 
(originally sé, as in sum, 
essés) 


Present: a 
Imperfect: ré 


Perfect: eri 
Pluperfect: issé 


The perf. and pluperf. subjunctive passive 
consist of the perf. pass. part. plus the pres. 
and imperf. subj. forms of sum. 


VI. The infinitives are formed as follows: 


Present active: progressive stem-+re (orig- 
inally se, as in sum, esse) 

Present passive: progressive stem-+ri (e- 
and i-stems use i) 

Perfect active: perfect active stem + isse 

Perfect passive: perfect passive participle 
+esse (separate word) 


VII. The formation of the perfect passive 
participle has already been described (IV). 
The other participles are made as follows: 
Present active (i-stem) 
+nt1 (nom. sing.-ns) 
Future active (o/a-stem): perfect passive 
stem-+itro/a- 
Future passive 
stem + ndo/a- 


progressive stem 


(O/a-stem): progressive 


VIII. Since the whole verb conjugation is 
made from the three stems, in order to iden- 
tify forms from a given verb you must know 
its stems. If the verb is “regular,” that is, 
forms its perfect active stem by adding v 
and its perfect passive stem by adding t to 
the progressive stem, all you need to know is 
the progressive stem (given in the form of 
the present active infinitive): 

amare, reg., love 

délére, reg., destroy 

audire, reg., hear 


Otherwise you will need to know all 
three stems: 
regere, réx-, réct-, rule 
facere (faci-), féc-, fact-, make, do 
capere (capi-), cép-, capt-, take 
habére, habu-, habit-, have 
cadere, cecid-, (cas-,) fall 
mittere, mis-, miss-, send 


Nores 


1 Most recently by Waldo E. Sweet in CW 43 
(1949-50) 118-121; 44 (1950-51) 5-7; cf. CO 28 
(1950-51) 28-30. The most radical attempt known to 
me is that of Paul B. Diederich, The Frequency of Latin 
Words and their Endings (Columbia diss., Chicago 
1939) 21-36. The present scheme was evolved inde- 
pendently of either Sweet or Diederich, in connection 
with the Latin project of the Committee on Educational 
Policies of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South (1946-49; cf. CJ 43 [1947-48] 76-78). 
Many features of it were incorporated in Miss Ge- 
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weke’s experimental materials (Lenore Geweke, “Ex- 
perimental Materials in Latin I,” published by the 
author, [Chicago] 1949; single copies can be secured from 
the Bureau of Educational Research, East Hall, State 
Iowa, Iowa City, for 60 cents [not in 
stamps] to cover handling and mailing cost). But Miss 
Geweke is not responsible for the basic ideas of the 
scheme, or for its present form. 

2 As in Diederich’s system of endings and penul- 
timate signs (op. cit. 23-32), which is purely prag- 
matic and arbitrary. Most of his “endings” are not 
really endings (any more than most of those which 
customarily figure in our elementary books), and stems 
are wholly ignored. A student so trained might acquire 
facility in reading but would hardly know anything 
about Latin as such; and he would bring away from 
his Latin course no conceptions of linguistic structure 
which would be of much use to him in English or other 


University of 


languages. 

3 It stems, in unbroken lineal descent, from the Latin 
grammarians of the Empire—one of the most venerable 
monuments in our Western tradition; at non aetas 
veneranda, sed veritas et utilitas. 

4 Naturally there is no question here of a nuclear his- 
torical grammar. Our goal is a simplified descriptive 
morphology of classical Latin. But the scheme is on 
the whole consonant with the main historical facts; the 
student will be closer to them, and will have less to 
unlearn if he ever gets to them, than under the old sys- 
tem. The degree of simplification employed here can 
be gauged by a comparison with Robert A. Hall, Jr., 
“Classical Latin Noun Inflection,” CP 41 (1946) 84 
go, and Fred W. Householder, Jr., “A Descriptive 
Analysis of Latin Declension,”’ Word 3 (1947-48) 48 
58. For the suggestion that Latin nouns tend to fall 
into two major groups see Alfred Ernout, Morphologie 
historique du latin (Paris 1945) 28. The outlines, though 
not lessons or even direct lesson material, are phrased 
as if addressed to the student (not to the present reader). 

5] assume that a knowledge of quantity is essential 
to any reading of Latin which claims to be more than 
decipherment, and that quantities must be taught from 
the beginning if they are to be taught at all. 

6 The third declension, with its matted tangle of 
consonant-stems, i-stems, mixed stems, and irregulars 
and defectives, is a crux in more senses than one, par- 
ticularly for the beginner. It may be noted, conversely, 
that the traditional “third conjugation” is at least as 
remote from the linguistic facts as the presentation of 
consonant-stem nouns as e-stems. On the whole concept 
of “telling the truth” about Latin in an elementary 
book see John F. Gummere, CW 44 (1950-51) 17-19. 

7 Historically, the stem-vowel a is long. The nouns 
treated here (for the sake of simplicity) as e-stems were 
actually consonant-stems, i.e., had no stem-vowel. There 
is also a small group of words with stems in long e (@ 


They behave like Group I (see below) in the genitive 
case, like Group II in the other cases. 

8 One group of nouns (masc. and fem. o-stems) has a 
“vocative’” case-form, and a few nouns have a “loca. 
tive.” These can be taken up when they appear in the 
reading. 

9 A few nouns may be either masculine or feminine. 

10 But -erint instead of -erunt in fut. perf. 3 plural 


AN ENCOURAGING NOTE 


A curious situation with regard to the teach- 
ing of the Classics 1s reported by Dean Francis 
Keppel of the Harvard School of Education in 
Cambridge. 

Dean Keppel finds that there is an oversupply 
of teachers for the secondary schools, momentar- 
ily as of today, in Social Sciences and English, but 
that Mathematics shares with Latin the honor 
of a demand for teachers far greater than the 
supply. 

“Our requests for teachers of Classics in the 
past year were a dozen times more numerous than 
the candidates we could supply,” Dean Keppel 
states. “Industry takes the mathematicians. The 
countrywide flood of English and Social Science 
majors has risen too high, and job openings in 
those subjects, though still numerous, are scarcer 
than they should be. In contrast, any able young 
Classicist, after a year or two of graduate study 
in Classics and in Education conjoined with 
actual practice in teaching, is sure of a teaching 
job—and not just any job, but his or her choice 
among several first-rate positions, in various parts 
of the country, and in practically all types of 
school.” 

There are various explanations of this inter: 
esting situation. One is that school and college 
advisers have rushed unanimously to recommend 
subjects which were the rage of the moment, not 
realizing that Classics and Mathematics will con 
tinue to be the solid staple subjects in any bal 
anced curriculum. 

It is notable that in colleges also the demand 
for teachers of Classics exceeds the supply. Even 
as late as this past summer, so we are informed, 
several positions were unfilled for September 
1950. 

STERLING Dow 

Harvard University 
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Non Quid sed Quo Modo 


D. Herbert Abel 


Professor Abel, of Loyola (Chicago), helps our cause by radio dramatizations. Since Cicero 
cannot reply, let us recall that he gracefully admits that he is “giving a speech on two different 
topics.”’ ““Longinus’ covers Demosthenes’ faults and excellences more impartially than our 
author had space to do here. But this is a vigorous plea for something deserving emphasis. 





NOWLEDGE tuart Ligs BURIED or 
K dormant in a man’s mind is a futile sort 
of knowledge. Hence the primary purpose for 
an educated man to acquire knowledge should 
be his desire to communicate it to others, to 
accomplish in the Platonic sense the partici- 
pation in the good by as many beings as possi- 
ble. We should, then, first possess the good, 
including facts, ideas, and judgments; sec- 
ondly, we should give other human beings the 
chance to participate in that good, through 
the effective use of rhetoric. Now it is unfor- 
tunate that we must place first the possession 
of this good, and second, the need for com- 
municating it, for in too many cases we never 
get to the second things. For the man who 
lacks the ability to express himself effectively 
may communicate the truth, but his communi- 
cation may well lack the elements necessary 
for clear explanation, for interesting por- 
trayal, or conviction and persuasion. 

We are living in an atom-splitting, scien- 
tific, fact-finding age. If the how or the why 
has any importance, it is certainly subordinate 
to the what. The first step in any labor prob- 
lem is to appoint a fact-finding board, and 
congressmen keep busy with various fact- 
finding investigations. In the Latin classroom 
we are also beset with fact-finding tech- 
miques: the teaching of vocabulary, declen- 
sions, conjugations—what are these but 
assorted facts? In mythology we learn facts 
about gods and heroes; in Caesar, facts of his 
Gallic campaign, rather questionable facts re- 
furbished for propaganda at Rome. In Cicero 
we try to learn facts—where Catiline was 
lst night, where he was the night before, 
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whom he was with, what plans he made! 
In Vergil we learn the facts of Aeneas’ wan- 
derings, and the fall of Troy. And, after we 
learn these facts, we dress up in togas and 
attend Roman banquets, we look at pictures 
depicting Roman methods of warfare, and if 
our Latin Club is really alert and talented we 
construct a battering ram or a chariot. We do 
our best to corral the facts. 

The general consensus of opinion among 
Freshman college teachers is that relatively 
few students enter college with the ability 
to express themselves with grammatical exact- 
ness, and that even fewer have what might be 
termed an art of expression. It is to our credit 
that the students of the classics are usually 
found among those who exhibit the gram- 
matical exactness; it would be to our credit 
further if these students also gleaned from 
their study of the classics something of the 
art of expression. For this very quality, per- 
fection of form, is a goal of the classic author; 
for him the form often has as much, and 
sometimes more, importance than the content. 
But in this fact-finding age, an age in which 
most readers devour only nameless factual 
articles in the daily press, and most writers 
grind out the same factual masses with jour- 
nalistic anonymity, there is an ever decreas 
ing interest in style. It is not how we say it, 
but what we say, that holds the royal place in 
our expression. 

To counteract this neglect of style in our 
day should be one of the main objectives, not 
only of our language classes wherever possi- 
ble, but also of the Great Books courses. Such 


courses are not new; in seventeenth century 
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England there existed a veritably nation-wide 
Great Books Club; we call it the Renaissance. 
In those days, too, devotees of the Great 
Books believed them to be the panacea for 
civilization and culture. It is interesting to 
note, however, that these pseudo-classicists 
adopted a very modern attitude toward the 
Great Books, directing more attention to the 
content than to the style. They apparently 
acquired a froth of learning, and with it an 
alarming pedantic dullness accompanied by a 
corresponding disregard for correctness of 
form. 

Now at the very end of that century there 
lived a certain William Walsh, a man of taste 
and true culture, who pointed out to Alexan- 
der Pope, as we learn from one of Pope’s let- 
ters, that“. . . though we had several great 
poets, we never had any one great poet that 
was correct, and he desired me to make that 
my study and aim.” Nor was Pope alone in 
seeking correctness of form, metrical preci- 
sion, smoothness, polish, and pointed wit. In 
an English drawing room in 1713 there gath- 
ered with Pope an impressive group including 
Jonathan Swift, Dr. John Arbuthnot, Gay, 
and Congreve. Their purpose was to found 
the Scriblerus Club, whose function was to 
be the publication of the memoirs of Mar- 
tinus Scriblerus, a figment of their own satire. 
Scriblerus was to be represented as the pedant 
par excellence, the dullest of the dullards, a 
man who might well produce a work entitled 
The Art of Sinking in Poetry. 

The Scriblerus Club, from whose inspira- 
tion came such an excellent production as 
Gulliver's Travels, was the revolt of the early 
eighteenth century against a Great Books 
program which stressed content to the neglect 
of stylistic correctness, to a Great Books pro- 
gram which had dabbled in the learning of 
Greece and Rome. These men realized the 
importance of writing in accordance with 
rules, of following those rhetorical roads 
which lead to the goals of all correct expres- 
sion. They realized that our great classic au- 
thors are great non solum ingenio sed arte. In 
the words of Pope: 

“When first young Maro in his boundless mind 

A work t’ outlast immortal Rome designed, 


Perhaps he seemed above the critics’ law, 

And but from Nature's fountains scorned to draw; 
But when t’ examine every part he came, 

Nature and Homer were, he found, the same. 
Convinced, amazed, he checks the bold design; 
And rules as strict his labored work confine, 

As if the Stagirite o’erlooked each line. 

Learn hence for ancient rules a just esteem; 

To copy nature is to copy them.” 


Why should we not then “learn hence for 
ancient rules a just esteem?” It is not at alla 
coincidence that the rules of ancient rhetoric 
and those of modern English dovetail at so 
many points. Although it is true that the 
ancient rhetorician had a greater number of 
rhetorical devices at hand, since he was deal- 
ing with an inflected language, still I think it 
an error to believe that the ethos of the Greeks 
and Romans was so different from our own 
that we cannot employ many of their devices 
to obtain the cardinal virtues of proper and 
polished expression. 

Practically everything which may be said 
of the laws of composition can be compre: 
hended in the four cardinal virtues of rhe- 
toric: unity, coherence, emphasis, and inter- 
est. Now, although Horace in the Art of 
Poetry does not give us such a clear-cut divi- 
sion, still all his principal injunctions are re- 
ducible to one or the other of these qualities. 
In fact, he even begins, as we do, with unity 
in lines 1-41, follows this with a short 
passage on coherence, continues with a sec’ 
tion on the proper use of diction, and then 
launches into emphasis and persuasion at line 
go. 
It will be evident that we, if conducting 
courses in the languages themselves, have a 
much greater opportunity of stressing the 
stylistic excellences of our author than we 
should have if we were conducting a course of 
reading authors in translation. Still in many 
language classes, portions of the text are read 
in translation, and in addition there are an 
increasing number of “content”’ or “apprect 
ation” courses which provide abundant op 
portunities for rhetorical instruction and 
guidance. 

Certainly in any appreciation of the his 
tory of Herodotus a teacher can and should 
point out the glaring lack of unity caused by 
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the long digression on Egypt in Book n. Surely 
any reading of Pliny’s Natural History should 
prompt the teacher to censure the rhetorical 
fault of dragging in a history of sculpture at 
the point where Pliny’s mind was prodded 
into thinking of it because he had just been 
treating the associated topic of marbles. Defi- 
nitely, in any Cicero class in high school, the 
teacher should not fail to point out that the 
great orator sins grievously against unity, 
that his beautiful apologia for the liberal arts 
in the Pro Archia is in reality a heinous crime 
against the laws of good writing, that anyone 
attempting to write such a speech today 
would be accused of giving a speech on two 
separate topics. 

But you will object, this is a completely 
negative approach; these are all faults. Is there 
no outstanding example of excellence? There 
are many; here it will be possible to examine 
in detail only one, the De Corona of Demos- 
thenes. Hours could be spent discussing its 
rhetorical brilliance; it, like all the classics, is 
a treasure-house of outstanding virtues. 

The most difficult type of speech to write 
is one which must be delivered to a hostile 
audience; few audiences in world history have 
needed to be conciliated as much as the jurors 
at the trial of Ctesiphon. Few are the orators 
who are ever “on the spot” that Demosthenes 
was on that day. His audience had been told 
by his opponent, Aeschines, to shout him 
down from the bema, that it was really Ctesi- 
phon’s case anyway! Demosthenes’ entire in- 
troduction and the beginning of his narration 
isa masterpiece in the rhetoric of conciliation. 
How does he begin? 

“First of all, gentlemen of Athens,” he says, “I pray to 
all the gods and goddesses that you grant me in this 
trial whatever good will I have continually had from 
you in the past.” 

It is hardly proper, gentlemanly, and polite- 
perhaps it is even sacrilegious—to hoot at a 
man while he is praying. And from that point 
on he proceeds mildly and cautiously, para- 
graph upon paragraph, always careful for his 
audience's reaction, yet gradually increasing 
his tone, slowly advancing in boldness, until in 
paragraph 22 he cries out: “Oh you—! what 
name can I call you, and be right about it?” 


Modern rhetorics explain that among the 
fallacies of argumentation are appeals to pre- 
judice, sentimental flag-waving, and in general 
the substitution of emotional appeals for cold, 
hard facts. Anyone who reads the De Corona 
in English and realizes that it is a speech in 
defense of a man accused of proposing an 
illegal decree should not fail to be impressed 
by the great amount of prejudicial appeal 
that is introduced, and by the open and 
blatant ignoring of the question throughout a 
a great part of the oration. Still, the De 
Corona, for all its weak argumentation and 
vices in logic, was not only a successful 
speech; it has always been considered one of 
the greatest speeches of all time. 

The reasons for its success and its excel- 
lence are found in the technique of Demos- 
thenes’ composition. They lie in the vividness 
of his descriptions of critical moments in 
Athenian history, such as the terror at 
Athens when news was brought of the fall 
of Elateia when he, Demosthenes, was the 
only one who stood out as the savior of his 
country. We find the purposeful interposition 
of short sentences among his long, flowing 
periods, with a short sentence containing the 
climactic point, e.g., in paragraph 149: “And 
how did he (Philip) accomplish this? He hired 
this fine fellow!” We find repeated and clever 
use of parallelism, with a rhythmic balancing 
of clauses, counterbalanced by frequent in- 
versions of structure, and emphasized by 
climactic asyndetons. We find a well rounded 
fullness in his amplifications, especially a 
masterful piling up of sentence elements in 
groups of threes. This last device, the de- 
velopment in threes, is incidentally one that 
is recommended in certain modern rhetorics 
as a preferred means of paragraph develop- 
ment. Finally we note an application of the 
modern doctrine of the “editorial drip” 

a carefully planned and almost fiendish use of 
repetition, where, for example, he alludes fre- 
quently to the fact that in certain former 
trials his opponent did not get his “share of 
the votes.” And that was precisely the ulti- 
mate fate of Aeschines, the fate for which 
Demosthenes was so carefully working. 

One of the principal devices for securing 
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clearness and coherence 
the effective use of pronominal reference. 
Facility in the use of pronouns conditions the 
smooth flow of the paragraph. For those who 
read the De Corona in the ( greek there is an 
example of a discriminating use of 
pronoun. Greek, unlike 
pronouns which can be 
hode, and 


in composition is 


excellent 
the demonstrative 

English, has three 

used for he: they 
ekeinos. In various passages in the De Corona 
it is necessary for Demosthenes to keep clearly 
distinct three persons: Ctesiphon, his client; 
Aeschines, the prosecutor; and Philip of 
Macedon. Ctesiphon is always hode, 
Aeschines is houtos, and Philip is ekeinos. 
Pronominal reference from sentence to sen- 
tence is also clearly established by the Gree 

use of a relative pronoun in the initial posi- 
tion. Although such use of the relative is not 
idiomatic in English, still English approxi- 
mates it by frequently employing a pronomi- 
nal adjective and a summarizing noun to refer 
back to the previous sentence 

Thus, in our own classes, 
with the ancient language itself, we have an 
even greater opportunity to emphasise little 
helps to diction and style. The chiastic con- 
struction, so common to the classics, has its 
English counterpart in the inverted structure: 
The road is hard, and rough the ascent”’; the 
anaphora has its equivalent in the balanced 
sentence: “To err is human, to forgive, 
divine.” The litotes and the oxymoron are 
familiar enough in English: the room where a 
murder has just been done is said to be “not a 
healthy place to spend the night”; everyone 
has heard of “bitter-sweet chocolate,” and of 
“hot ice.” The same euphemism which causes 
us to murmur a placating “Nice Doggie” toa 
growling pup caused the Greeks to call the 
Black Sea the “Euxine,” and the Furies the 
“Eumenides.” 

Knowledge pent up in the brain of its 
possessor is futile; our students must com- 
municate, and communicate well, employing 
as many aids from the flowers of expression 
as they can cull from the great garden of the 
classics. When we read Juvenal’s vivid oxy- 
moron of the poor old fellow who lost his 
totum nihil in a Roman tenement fire, or 


ire houtos, 


where we deal 
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Horace’s equally vivid painting of Africa as 
the leonum arida nutrix, let us emphasise not 
only the what, but the how. Only when our 
students have accustomed their hands to the 
tools of expression will they be able to use the 
welder of pronominal reference and the pile- 
driver of repetition effectively 
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WHATEVER MAY BE THE RESULT Of all the cash, 
time and energy expended, the news reports 
continue to create the impression that M-G-M 
has made a sincere attempt to get a full measure 
of “authenticity” into its production of Quo 
Vadis. The three items cited here should con- 
firm this impression: 

First, as Col. Brady and Professor Levy were 
equally quick to point out, the New York 
Herald-Tribune (Oct. 22) published an account of 
some of the research expended on the musical 
score: “There is no exact record of what kind of 
music the ancient Romans played, but . . . Mik 
los Rosza...a musicologist and the only ‘pro- 
fessor of film music’ in the world” [at Southern 
California] thinks his “music, as far as possible, 
will represent that which was current in A.D. 
64.” Since it “will be played on instruments that 
will sound like the ones used in those times,” 
the violin and piano will be absent, replaced by 
instruments like the aulos, salpinx, buccina, 
lituus, cymbal, tambourine and sistrum, as well 
as by bagpipes which were [presumably] intro 
duced into Scotland by invading Roman soldiers. 

Art objects provided Dr. Rosza and Hugh 
Gray, Oxonian professor of history who was pri- 
marily in charge of “authenticity,” with models 
for the instruments; what is known about Greek 
music gave a point of departure for the music 
itself, while Dr. Rosza claims that the “beat of 
the music’ was recovered chiefly from the 
rhythms of Latin poetry. 

For the traditions followed the composer gives 
the following explanation: 

We have used the Greek influence for the music 
which involves Nero, Marcus Vinicius and the other 
personalities. Then for the 
written hymns based on old Jewish melodies wh 


religious scenes we have 
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ally became the basis for the early Roman Catholic 
ritual. And finally there is what we are calling the 
Roman Empire music and which will be used in those 
scenes involving the military. This has heen hased on 
Greek and Sicilian melodies. 


The Resurrection Hymn, which Dr. Rosza hopes 
may become standard in churches throughout the 
world, “has been adapted from an old Greek 
chant called, “Hymn to Nemesis.” * Eugene Or- 
mandy is sufhciently interested in this music 
that he would like to have the Philadelphia Or 
chestra perform excerpts as a “Quo Vadis 
Suite.” 
PRAETORIAN GUARD 


A second account, by Chicago Daily News 
Foreign Correspondent George Weller (Nov. 1), 
presents an actor’s viewpoint and shows that the 
same sort of effort was expended at another level 
by director Mervyn Leroy. Leroy, it seems, had 
remarked to Weller, “Even if flies light on your 
face, don’t move. We like flies in our dungeons; 
they're authentic.” 

Weller, who serves as a praetorian guard 
along with ‘ta couple of six-foot Italo-American 
opera singers, a former OSS parachutist, [and] 
two Italian giants,” reports: 

After we jumped on Taylor for the steenth time, he 
rubbed his skinned arms and said: “You take me out 
like a Notre Dame backfield.’ But restless Leroy, his 
head doggedly thrust forward and his hands busy with 
our whips, chains, spears, scrolls, and ink pots, kept 
demanding we give Taylor less Christianity and more 
Cominform treatment. 


CHLOROFORM AND EXPURGATION 


A final attempt to depict the effort at all 
levels, “Rome Was Never Like This,” an article 
in This Week magazine (Dec. 23), was clipped 
by Col. Brady. The authors, Oden and Olivia 
Meeker, point out inter alia that studio authori- 
ties were much distressed when the London Daily 
Express let slip the news that the “Ferocious 
Fighting Bull imported from Portugal was 
really slightly under the influence of chloroform 
while ex-heavyweight Buddy Baer (Ursus in the 
story) was wrestling with him and getting 
“slightly damaged.” 

But chloroform was not all that was needed, 
for Mr. Gray had to edit the wall inscriptions 
which will appear in Latin on the screen: 

MGM had no trouble getting authentic Latin 
phrases for this type of background material. The 
trouble was, most of the phrases were too bawdy, even 
in Latin. Rather than risk offending a maiden-lady 


Latin teacher in Omaha, the company hired Mr. Gray 
to clean up its inscriptions 


But enough of this detail! The Meekers re 
port one other matter of concern: A friend of 
theirs went to see the film just as they were 
about to leave Cinecitta, “‘and he said it wasn't 
bad at all—in fact it was pretty good.” We really 
hope so. At any rate we shall soon see what can 
be accomplished by means of $6,500,000, 800 
actors and—“‘as one European night-club re 
porter has written—20,000 aspirins.” 


PARODY DEPARTMENT 


This amiable “Limerick in a Dust Storm” was 
plucked by Professor L. R. Lind from “Star 
beams,” a column by Bill Vaughan, in the Kansas 
City Star (May 8): 

A Latin professor named Werby, 
Blowing some Kansas dust off his derby 
Said, “Unlike Martial 

I've never been partial 

To too much of this darned rus in urbe.” 

Miss Essie Hill of Little Rock, Ark., culled 
the following solemn notice from the same column 
around Christmas time: 

Professor Ablative, of the Classics department, re- 
ports a wave of burglaries in the community of double 
houses where he lives. “Hoodla,” he asserts, “have been 
breaking into the duplices.” 

From the Christian Science Monitor (Nov. 24), 
Professor Korfmacher sends an account of the 
“Last Days of Pomp” or “Jason’s Golden Fleec- 
ing,” a “gridiron” operata staged by the Pick 
and Hammer Club of Washington geologists at 
the annual meeting of the Geological Society of 
America. The Aristophanic setting at Atlantis 
[sic] City has Zeus, Poseidon, and Pluto worried 
about a new cult of Geosophists (geologists) who 
worship the false god “Lithos.” Jason, display- 
ing his golden fleece (which proves to be a 
Ph.D., earned by “blood, sweat, and tears,’ and 
“many golden obols those institutes of higher 
learning drained from me”), wants the financial 
backing and “field assistance” of the gods in a 
research project concerning the origin of the 
earth. 


ANCIENT NAMES IN THE NEWS 
Oppian is cited as authority on the swordfish 
in a column by Clementine Paddleford in the 
New York Herald-Tribune (Nov. 8), according 
to a clipping from Morris Rosenblum of Brooklyn. 
The occasion was a discussion of the fish as food 
“on the New Yorker's table,” and the passage 
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quoted (Hal. 3, 571-572 in the Diaper-Jones 
translation) reads like this: “Nature her bounty 
to his mouth confined, gave him a sword but 
left unarmed his mind.” 

Sydney J. Harris, in “Strictly Personal,” his 
column in the Chicago Daily News (Jan. 109, 
1951) cites Cato (cf. Vit. Cat. Mai. 8, 1 in Per- 
rin’s translation of Plutarch) as an authority on 
the pitfalls of dieting to lose weight: “It is a 
difficult matter, my fellow citizens, to argue with 
the belly, since it has no ears.” 

In an editorial, “Anabasis: 1950,” in the Chi 
cago Tribune (Dec. 8), clipped by Professor C. C 
Hower of North Central College, Xenophon’s 
Ten Thousand were cited as the historical model 
and parallel in “the chronicles of human courage” 
to the 20,000 Americans who were cut off and 
surrounded in North Korea. The editorial, 
written before they had reached the escape port 
and containing a translation of An. 4.7, “hoped 
for the ending described by Xenophon when the 
Ten Thousand came to Mount Theches and 
looked down upon the sea.” 

Columella’s De Re Rustica was discussed with 
approbation by Ralph McGill in a front page 
column in The Atlanta Constitution (Jan. 20) 
clipped by Professor Catherine Torrance, Emeri 
ta, Agnes Scott College. McGill quotes (in trans 
lation) a substantial number of 
illustrate the point that contemporary agricul- 
tural writers are merely “restating what farm 
writers and experts knew more than 2,000 years 
ago....” For his discussion of the Georgics see 
CJ] 43 (1948) 357. 


passages to 


REMEMBERED HISTORIANS 


In company with the four ancients already 
mentioned, Livy and Thucydides have recently 
come up for their share of quotation, as two 
clippings from Mr. Rosenblum will illustrate. 

First, Cornelius Ryan in “MacArthur: Man 
of Controversy,” in the October American Mer 
cury, points out that the framed quotation in the 
general's office, which “has been called ‘Mac- 
Arthur's Credo,” is really an excerpt from 
Livy 44, 22. It contains the words of L. Aemilius 
Paulus to his detractors after he had been ap- 
pointed in 168 B.c. to conduct the war in Mace 
donia: 

Commanders should be counseled chiefly by persons 
of known talent; by those who have made the art of war 
their particular study, and whose knowledge is de- 
rived from experience; by those who are present at the 
scene of action, who see the enemy, who see the ad- 
vantages that occasions offer, and who, like people 
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embarked on the same ship, are sharers of the danger. 
If therefore anyone thinks himself qualified to give 
advice respecting the war which I am to conduct, let 
him not refuse assistance to the state hut come wit! 
me to Macedonia. 

He shall be furnished with a ship, a horse, a tent; 
even his traveling charges shall be defrayed. But if he 
thinks this too much trouble and prefers the repose of 
the city life to the toils of war, let him not on land 
assume the office of pilot. 

The city in itself furnishes abundance of topics for 
conversation; let it confine its passion for talking to its 
own precincts... we shall pay no attention to any 
council but such as shall be framed within our camp. 


Second, Joseph and Stewart Alsop in “Mat 
ter of Fact,” their column in the Herald-Tribune 
(Dec. 6) quote these words from Thucydides 

The citizens mourned and the city mourned; they 
had lost the flower of their youth, and there were none 
to replace them. Whichever way they looked there was 
trouble; they were overwhelmed by their calamity 
and were in fear and consternation unutterable. 


The Alsops then proceed to point out the 
cruel repetition of history wherein just as “in 
credulity and rage, then sorrow and terror” had 
successively gripped the Athenians, so, after the 
turn of fortunes in Korea, “the same hideous se 
quence of emotions” had gripped America. They 
attempt to see other parallels as they work out 
their moral. 

But the Alsops were not the only ones t 
seek parallels in Thucydides, for (as Professor 
Hower points out) Life (Jan. 1) presented a mov 
ing and succinct summary of Thucydides’ His 
tory under title of “How a Democracy Died.” 
The author, Robert Campbell, who cites the oft 
repeated quotation from General Marshall about 
reviewing in one’s mind the period of the Pelo 
ponnesian War, concludes solemnly that “the 
tragedy of Athens... clearly enough demon 
strates the vanity of any democracy so foolish a: 
to believe that, because its intentions are good 
and its institutions honorable, it had achieved 
sure immortality.” 

It would appear that there is a current na 
tional “soul-searching” in which the leaders and 
would-be leaders of public thinking are ostens 
bly trying to learn something from history and 
in particular, from classical antiquity. 


PLATO IN ISRAEL 


An early December trip by air to Britain bj 
Mr. Ben Gurion was not for reasons of state, but 
rather so that he could get his hands on the oo 
lection of Platonic Scholiasts available at Black 
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well’s Bookshop in Oxford, according to a story 
sent by Lillian Corrigan of Hunter College High 
School) from the Congress Weekly (Jan. 1). Ben 
Gurion, Prime Minister of Israel, 1t develops, is 
a “keen Platonist’ who learned Classical Greek 
ten years ago so that he could read The Republic 
in the original. The book-hunt was his under- 
standable idea of a good vacation after an ex- 
tended Cabinet crisis. 


MILLINERY DEPARTMENT 


A gorgeous photograph in color of a bronze 
Greek helmet decorated with the head of a ram 
and now adorned with a towering silver crest 
appeared in Life (Dec. 15). The helmet was found 
in Southern Italy some fifty years ago, but the 
crest has only now been restored by Joseph 
Ternbach at the suggestion of Perry Rathbone, 
director of the St. Louis art museum. Col. Brady 
and Mr. Hower who call attention to this pho- 
tograph also comment upon the pictures of the 
Byzantine mosaics from Haghia Sophia which ap- 
peared in the same issue of Life. 


PINOCULUS ET PYROBOLI 


Pinocchio, who had travelled through some 
fiftytwo languages in the course of the past 
seventy years, by January of this year was going 
over well in a fifty-third——Latin, according to a 
clipping from Time (Jan. 22) sent by Dr. Lazen- 
by. Six thousand copies had been sold in a month; 
Italian schoolmasters were clamoring for more, 
and Monsignor Antonio Bacci, distinguished 
Vatican latinist, was commending the volume “‘as 
something that Latin teachers have always 
needed—an easy bridge between grammar and 
the Classics.” 

The translator, Enrico Mafficini, has en 
deavored to keep his version lively by basing his 
dialogue upon the Latin of Plautus. [A clipping 
about all this from I] Messaggero Del Roma 
Jan. 3) comes also from Miss Dorothy M. Schul- 
lian of the Army Medical Library in Cleveland.] 
Meanwhile, Monsignor Bacci is keeping his dic- 
tionary of Latin terms for modern words and 
expressions “lively” by working on translations 
for such terms as “bazooka,” “jet plane” and 
“hydrogen bomb,” according to the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch (Jan. 14). The clipping was for- 
warded by Professor Salyer. The first two ex- 
pressions seem to be troubling the translator, who 
is working on a third edition of his dictionary to 
be published in 1952. The third term was appar- 
ently easy, for he had only to modify his “pyro- 
bolus atomicus” to “pyrobolus ab hydrogeno,” 


or, more sonorously, “terrificus ab hydrogeno 
pyrobolus.” 

The second translation comes from a clipping 
from the Paris‘an newspaper Le Monde (Jan. 10) 
forwarded by the Rev. Paul L. Callens, $.J., of 
Loyola University, New Orleans. This latter 
clipping also quotes Monsignor Bacci’s adver- 
tisement for a dentist’s office: “Hic si dentes 
labant apposita detracti forcipe nullo dolore 
radicitus evelluntur.” 


DRAMA NEWS 


A page of photographs from Universidad (Nov. 
24), newspaper of the University of Puerto Rico, 
forwarded also by Professor Salyer, reports the 
presentation by the university drama department 
of Euripides’ Hecuba. The presentation, an 
adaptation of the translation by “Eduardo Mier,” 
was prefaced by the final scene of the Trojan 
Women. 

Robinson Jeffers’ “The Tower Beyond Trage 
dy,” a reworking of the Clytemnestra story in 
one play, was enjoying a run before Christmas, 
according to the New York papers. Judith Ander- 
son was playing the lead. 

And as an additional testimonial to the per 
sistence of Classical stories in modern form, a 
new version of the Alcestis story, The Dream of 
Alcestis by Theodore Morrison, is now on the 
market. It is reviewed by Milton Crane in the 
New York Times Book Review (Dec. 3). 

Meanwhile the lasting Greek influence in 
American architecture is stressed in Agnes Addi- 
son Gilchrist’s study, William Strickland, re 
viewed by H. R. Hitchcock (ibid., Dec. 10). 


CHAFF 
References to give the reader reason to pause 
are supplemented by an excerpt found by Pro- 


fessor Leslie F. Smith of the University of Okla- 
homa in the New York Times (Nov. 25). The 
passage is a quotation (printed in H. §$. Com. 
mager’s The Blue and the Gray) from the Times 
of April 27, 1861. It was written by Fitz-James 
O'Brien, the poet and dramatist, and tells how 
the Seventh New York Regiment got to the 
Potomac: “We are here. Those three words sum 
up as much as Napier’s ‘Peccavi,, when he took 
Scinde, and we all feel somewhat as Augustus 
Caesar must have felt when he crossed the Rubi- 
con.” No comment! 

Professor J. N. Brown of Denton, Texas, sends 
a page from The Woman (Jan. 1951) which con- 
cerns Miss Babb, Latin teacher at North Texas 
State College at Denton: 
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Mc th er's 
veddings and wedding I 
Miss Dorothy Bab b $1,500, she estimates. But she her 
self is not eligible to receive any of them. Even birthday 
gifts are unknown to many spinsters who want to 
conceal their age. So, reasons Miss Babb, there should 
be a National Old Maid’s Day. 
Who wants to be eligible 


parties, babies, 


jaVe SO ‘2 ee 


Gifts for Day, bridal 


inniversaries 


for that? 

According to Professor Brown, one correspondent 
wrote Miss Babb in ie vein: “ 
instructer and hope 


i. see you area ew 


same... .”” Pax! Pax! 
NO FERRYMAN 
The “ravens” (to whom the compiler is ever- 


lastingly grateful) are currently feeding this col- 
umn in noble fashion. Morsels of all sizes are 
appreciated, the large ones for their meat and 


NOTES 


the small ones for the 


item, forwarded at the request of Mrs. 
Workizer by Mrs. Gladys Laird of the C 
Education, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
from the Tampa Sunday Tribune (Dec. 3): 


Montgomery, Ala., Dec. 2.—(U.P.) Motorists leay 
ing Baldwin County, Ala., to go into Escambia County, 
Fla., on Highway 90, must cross the River Styx. 

Currently they are puzzled by 
the bridge—*Charon retired. 

Charon was the ferryman who operated the ferry 
across the black water of the underworld into the in. 
fernal regions, according to Greek mytheiogy. 

A scholar in the Alal 
painted the sign to indicate there w 
this River Styx. 


Q. E. D. Gratias! 


Frankie 


a sign which marks 





ma highway dep artment 
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AN INKLING OF 


HE cwHarceE has often been brought 

against courses in translation that in 
them students get no “real” Greek or Latin, 
i.e., none of the original expression. This is a 
valid charge. Any translation, however care 
ful or inspired, fails to give either the total 
meaning or the total mood of the original. The 
shortcomings are especially apparent in trans- 
lations of poetry. 

But must we forego the use of any original 
expression in such courses? Granted that 
students who have never studied Latin or 
Greek must recognize their handicap, can we 
not give them at least some slight feeling for 
the actual literature? 

In a course in Greek Literature in Trans- 
lation, when we study Homer I put the line 
(Iliad 1, 34) termed indestructible by Lord 
Dunsany, and the following lines 43-47 on 
the board, translate them word by word, 
analyze the sounds and rhythm, then read 
each line metrically, with the class repeating 
the line after me. Within a few minutes the 
class can recite the lines and relish their 
sound and rhythm; with a little more practice 


Contributions to this department in the form of 

brief objective notes should be sent direct to the 

editor, Oscar E. Nybakken, State University of 
Iowa, 111 Schaeffer Hall, lowa City, Iowa. 


“REAL” GREEK 


they can memorize the passage. 
Greek! they enjoy doing it; and they are 
getting an appreciation of Greek poetry far 
more genuine than any available in a mere 
translation. As A. E. Housman said, the 
ideas are not as important in poetry as the 
“shiver down one’s spine.’ Students can get 
this emotional satisfaction even if they know 
nothing of Greek grammar. 

The same device can be used effectually in 
teaching lyric poetry and tragedy. It can ke 
used even with Telling phrases put 
on the board and memorized make the ideas 
more vivid. 

In addition to giving students an inkling 
of the original literature, the use of such ma 
terial induces a few of them tq enroll in 
Greek 1 the next semester. A taste of “real” 
Greek tempts them to drink more deeply. 

W.R. Acarp 


This is real 


prose. 


University of Wisconsin 


A HUNTER ON HOMER 
eae OF CYRENE (d. 415), a bishop 


who governed his church zealously, but 


ir compact delectability. As 
in example of the latter we submit this charming 
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whose religion did not go as deep as it 
might, was extremely fond of the chase-—so 
fond that in one of his Letters (147; PG 
66.1547) he gives vent to the following criti- 
cism of Homer: 


Hunting with dogs and horses furnishes no 
less an abundance for the table, and I do not 
know how it is that Homer does not term the 
art man-ennobling (xvécavepav), nor say that men 
become glorious (apirperéas) in it. The agora, 
however, he has honored by such encomium! 
the agora that renders men shameless, altogether 
depraved, and skilled not in anything wholesome, 
but in abuse and mischief-making. 


Now whatever truth there may be in 
Synesius’ remarks about the agora,? one is 
inclined to view his reprimand about hunting 


as a little unfair. Homer of course often refers 
to hunting (though not, apparently, in the 
right context according to Synesius). And 
the hunting Homer describes may have been 
a far more sporting thing than what it was 
in the bishop’s day. But then Synesius, a 
brilliant stylist, doubtless spoke more in jest 


than in earnest. 
Leo M. Kaiser 


Saint Louis University 


1 Synesius is thinking probably of Iliad 1.490. 

* Cf. Jose C. Pando, The Life and Times of Synesius 
of Cyrene as Revealed in His Works, The Catholic 
University of America Patristic Studies, tx (Wash- 
ington: The Catholic University of America Press, 
1940) 116. Charles Kingsley in his novel Hypatia pre- 
sents an interesting description of one of Synesius* 
hunts, and has the bishop pronounce the passage in 
question as he sets out after ostriches. 


A RUSSIAN VERSION OF THE CROESUS STORY 


N HER ARTICLE, “Croesus: From Herodotus 
| to Boccaccio,” (CJ, 43, 456-462), Professor 
Helen H. Law has pointed out that a great 
many different versions of the Solon-Croesus 
story appeared in European literature up to 
the time of Boccaccio. A continuation of such 
astudy would doubtless reveal that the story 
has continued to enjoy popularity in various 
literatures since Boccaccio’s time. It is the 
purpose of this note to record one modern 
version which, because it was composed in 
Russian, is perhaps more likely to escape the 
attention of classicists than are other ver- 
sions in more widely known languages. 

In a poem! of 48 verses, labelled a ballad 
and entitled “Kryez”’ (Croesus), the Russian 
poet Afanasi Afanasievich Shenshin (1820- 
1892), who uses the pen name Fet, provides 
a version of Solon’s meeting with Croesus 
which differs from Herodotus’ version in two 
important respects: The Tellus episode is 
completely omitted and, as in the accounts of 
Plutarch? and Diodorus Siculus,? Aesop, 
“until recently a slave,” is represented as 
being present. In fact, he even takes a part, 
albeit a small part, in the discussion. The 
Story of Cleobis and Bito, as told here, fol- 
lows the account of Herodotus very closely. 
When, at the end of the narrative, Croesus 
indicates that he cannot understand why 


Solon fails to label him as happy, Aesop ex- 
claims, “I too do not understand it.” After 
explaining that one who is still among the 
living cannot be considered happy, Solon 
adds, as the concluding portion of the poem, 
a statement which is typically Russian in 
spirit: “There is no happiness where peaceful 
hearts are not; there are no arts, no inspired 
songs there where family and love are not.” 
Cuauncey E. Fincu 
St. Louis University 


‘Complete Collection of the Poems of A. A. Fet 
(Saint Petersburg, 1901), vol. 2, pp. 368-370. 

2 Plutarch, Solon, 28. 

3 Diodorus Siculus, 9.28. 


LATIN WEEK, 1950: ADDENDUM 


Miss Edith M. Merritt, Senior High 
School, Muskegon, Michigan, won high 
praise for a most attractive program titled 
Ludi Romani to which Latin students from 
adjoining schools were invited. The festivi- 
ties included a play, “The Slave Girl,” music, 
refreshments, and interschool athletic con- 
tests. Complete newspaper coverage testifies 
to the success of this second annual festival. 
Miss Merritt reports a Latin enrollment of 
about 230 in the Muskegon schools. 


G. W.R. 
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HE suetves of the review cupboard peri- given generously wherever generous praise is due for a 
odically grow heavy with new books. This and elsewhere in smaller measure where that const 

is reassuring, for it means that the Classics are smaller measure is due 1941, 
still a “good risk” in the eyes of the publishers ens athe nights 
But the problem of clearing those same shelves HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS seems 
is not as simple as it theoretically ought to be, Two high school textbooks chance to be on Th 
despite generous offers from many of our cor’ hand: Using Latin, Book Two, by H. F. Scott, Both 
respondents, for not much space can be devoted J. F. Gummere and Annabel Horn (Chicago shoul 
to reviews while there is a two-year backlog of Scott, Foresman and Company, 1950) and Third the w 
articles on hand. Year Latin: Roman Rhetoric and Oratory, by possib 
The editors are therefore committed to shorter Roy J. Deferrari and Sister Francis Joseph (Mil witho 
reviews and to taking careful thought before waukee: Bruce, 1950). These texts follow the now tellect 


well-established educational tradition that a high 


devoting substantial review space to books on 
limited technical subjects or peripheral subjects or school text must not attempt to teach only the than t 
to books which are really only reprintsor revisions bare facts of vocabulary, grammar and transla fects ¢ 
of volumes which are already reasonably well tion, but must catch the interest of the pupi ibout 
known. with cheerful pictures and edify him with Rhegi 
Nevertheless many of these books deserve more _ pleasant asides about our Classical heritage. The 1 the 
than a perfunctory listing under “Books Re- Greeks and Romans were human, and it is well draw | 
ceived.” It is hoped by extremely brief summaries that our textbooks should be likewise. the qu 
and by reviews of groups to achieve three goals Using Latin consists of fourteen units of Latin course 
in this column: 1) to keep faith with the pub- passages with collateral reading in English. Unit ginnin; 
lishers; 2) to clear the shelves of the storage cup- I contains a review of first-year work; Units strain 
board; 3) to give potential users at least a casual II-V, the adventures of Ulysses, Hercules, the depenc 
impression of the nature and content of the books — Argonauts, and snippets of Roman stories; Units class, f 
in question—perhaps the impression one would VI-XII are from Caesar; Unit XIII contains water 
get if he glanced through them while browsing in well-annotated excerpts from the Aeneid, and the te 
a bookstore or library. Unit XIV offers bits of mediaeval and moder others 
Inclusion here is not intended as any ipso facto Latin, including Eisenhower's citation as Doctor vigorat 
indication of relative worth or interest. Reprints of Civil Law in 1949. Forms, syntax, vocabu Year L 
and revised editions will not be the only sub — laries and indices follow. Act 
jects of “The Review Cupboard,” nor, on the Third Year Latin (part of the Marian Latin ecessa 
other hand, will all new (or even major) works be Series) consists of four divisions. Part I is an the for 
reserved for separate reviews. Brevity is the introduction to Cicero's orations; Part II offers J Sy “th 
basic goal and if several books “of a kind” are on the First Catilinarian, De Imperio Cn. Pompei similab 
hand and can be evaluated together with re- and Pro Archia; Part III gives readings from St how hb 
sultant economy of space, they generally will Augustine, and Part IV, exercises in Latin com argely 
come up for consideration in this column as a__ position. The usual appendices, vocabularies and iS SUPF 
group. indices follow. For a review of the first two vol diaeval 
Finally, “The Review Cupboard” will not umes in this series see CJ 45 (1950) 405-406. nodel 
appear each month, and the present compiler These are both attractive volumes, with Using Mar, an 
does not commit himself to its composition each Latin probably more attractive by reason of its in ” 
time. Other hands will be asked, upon occasion, _ illustrations in color. Both contain the essential age, a 
to prepare it in whole or in part materials in a presentation which ought to appeal Placing 
The reader is invited after these admonitions to “the customers.’ A good teacher —an essen edition: 
and hedgings to browse through a handful of _ tial person always should get good results from = 
es 


text books to which, it is hoped, praise has been 


either. 
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COLLEGE TEXTS 
Appropriate to an entirely different world are 
the Revised Fdi 
tion of Chase and Phillips, A New Introduction to 
Greek (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1999) and the Third Edition of Hettich and 
Maitland, Latin Fundamentals (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950). Each has been in use 
for a fair number of years by now and subject to 
constant revision, the former with copyrights in 
1941, 1944, 1946 and 1949, the latter with copy 
rights in 1929, 1930, 1934 and 1950. Experience 
seems to have dictated the more obvious changes. 

These texts are cut from much the same cloth. 
Both are dedicated to the idea that the student 
should be told the truth, and preferably as near 
the whole truth as he can take, at the earliest 
possible date (preferably in the first semester) 
without frosting or subterfuge—-that an in- 
tellectually respectable approach will hold the 
college student's attention far more effectively 
than the sprinkling of a few accusatives or imper- 
fects over some saltless, modern, made-Latin tale 
about how little Marcus and Egnatia got from 
Rhegium to the Tiber or happened to be peeking 
in the door in time to see “the immortal Julius” 
draw his toga about him as he fell in death. But 
the question which each teacher (a prophet, of 
course) must ask himself is this: “Can my be- 
ginning class of next year profitably stand the 
strain of studying this text?” The answer must 
depend in part upon the probable quality of the 
class, for “weak sisters” will need many parts of 
water in these ambrosial wines; and in part upon 
the teacher, for some do better at dilution and 
thers are more succesful at condensing and in- 
vigorating a text like the Smith-Thompson First 
Year Latin. 

Actually the authors have found “dilution” 
necessary, for Professor Maitland has expanded 
the forty-one lessons of 1934 to sixty-four, largely 
by “the redivision of old lessons into more as- 
similable units,” and Messrs. Chase and Phillips 
now have forty instead of thirty-four, again 
largely the result of division. Maitland’s text now 
is supplemented by substantial passages of me- 
diaeval Latin; the editors of both have changed 
model sentences, improved summaries of gram- 
mar, and corrected errors. 

In terms of format both books have “come of 
age,” and the publishers deserve credit for re- 
placing the previous dreary, temporary-appearing 
editions with volumes which are thoroughly at- 
tractive. 

These are texts which make one want the 


two elementary college texts 


type of student who can use them. They (more 
particularly “Hettich and Maitland”) are ideal 
for quick and thorough reviews of fundamentals 
perfect ‘language majors” 
who need the facts promptly without diversion 
by unnecessary frills. 


and are to hand to 


COMPOSITION 


Latin composition, though scorned by many 
educators and soft-pedalled in most high school 
texts, has one tremendous instructional virtue 
the fact that the mere passive recognition of 
words and constructions is not enough to get the 
average student through. It is still one of the best 
ways for a student to gain a real mastery of the 
basic principles of the language and, for that 
reason, we are glad to see John S. Bennett's Latin 
Prose Composition for the Upper School (Toronto: 
Oxford University Press, 1948). (Price: $3.25.) 

The book consists of a series of forthright pres 
entations of matters of syntax, interspersed with 
thirty-two sets of exercises, and followed by 
three sets of continuous prose passages based 
upon Caesar. The book concludes with the usual 
summary of forms, a word list and a vocabulary. 
An index, even if nothing more than an alpha- 
betical rearrangement of the rather full Table of 
Contents, would enhance the value of the volume 
greatly. Despite this lack, students (and teachers) 
using this text should learn a lot of Latin. 


CHURCH LATIN 


By some chance the editors of all three Latin 
texts discussed above have supplemented the 
more usual Classical content with extracts from 
Mediaeval or Ecclesiastical Latin. This ought to 
be a sign of health; for whatever may be the vir- 
tues of the traditional triumvirate of Caesar, 
Cicero and Vergil as literature or as dependable 
instruments of instruction, an occasional stirring 
of the pot with the addition of a few judiciously 
chosen ingredients ought to help keep everybody 
awake (if only to protest). 

This calls attention to the final slender book 
pulled from the cupboard for this month's col- 
umn: Joseph Crehan’s The Osterley Selection from 
the Latin Fathers (New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., Inc., 1950). The volume (Price: $1.50) 
contains forty-two brief selections from eighteen 
authors (Tertullian to Bede), with Augustine 
most heavily represented. 

The choice of passages is generally felicitous. 
Several are of peculiar interest to Classicists, ¢.g. 


(Concluded on Page 272) 





BOOK REVIEWS 


GRAMMARIAN'S 
FUNERAL 


Hatt, Rosert A., Jr., Leave Your Language 
Alone; Ithaca, N. Y., Linguistica (1950). 
Pp. xi +254. $3.00. 

A GOooD MANY PEOPLE, including teachers 
of language, are hearing more and more about 
linguistics. Some very disturbing things are 
being said and written which indicate that 
almost all the training customarily given in 
schools and colleges in language courses (in- 
cluding English) deals with this or that spe 
cific language, not with language as such. Dr. 
Hall, Professor of Linguistics at Cornell Uni- 
versity, has provided us with the best book 
in print on the subject of language as it con- 
cerns the layman or the classroom teacher. 
His book is divided into four parts. 

Part I, Things We Worry About, discusses 
some of the erroneous ideas about “right” 
and “wrong” in language, as well as notions 
that the system of grammar found in one 
language has anything to do with that found 
in another. We often hear references to 
“basic grammar.” There is no such thing, of 
course. Furthermore, it should be understood 
that just as the dictionary is not and cannot 
be an “authority,” for it merely sets down as 
accurately as possible what observed usage 
has been, so grammar must be a compendium 
of information about general usage. Probably 
the world’s champion piece of nonsense is 
the fuss about the use of shall and will in 
English. This “rule” (there cannot be any 
such thing as “rules” as we have already ex- 
plained, because grammar is merely history) 
was made up out of whole cloth by a seven 
teenth-century gentleman, and naive teach- 
ers have been taking it seriously ever since. 
Here is a fine instance of the kind of folklore 
which has passed for fact. Another classic, of 
course, is the use of It’s me. As Hall clearly 
shows, the “rule” which grammars give is 
that “the verb to be never takes a direct 


object.” This is an accurate statement of the 


facts of Latin, but there is absolutely no 
reason why it should apply to English (or 
to any other language, for that matter). The 
truth is that English, as spoken today by the 
vast majority of native speakers, uses the 
so-called subject form of 
before verbs and the so-called object form 
after verbs. There being no longer any ad- 
vantage to inflectional forms (since word 
order is the determining factor), there is no 
use whatever in maintaining them in their 
former status. “Who are you talking to?” tsa 
universally used expression and anybody who 
tries to insist on the ridiculous “Whom are 
you talking to?’ or the pompous-sounding 
“To whom are you talking?” is not merely 
wasting his own time but that of anyone who 
happens to hear him. 

Hall likewise draws attention to the fact 
that “the real nature of writing in its relation 
to language is so obvious on a moment's 
reflection, that it might seem strange that so 
much misunderstanding could arise’ (39). 
Well, it is not at all obvious on a moment's 
reflection, for people have been taught back 
wards for so long that they find it impossible 
in a moment to reverse from fiction to fact. 


var1ous pronouns 


Try someone who has had “a moment’s re 
flection” and then ask him to give you an 
English word which begins with wh-. The 
truth is that there aren’t any; nor are. there 
any which end in -h. But your momentary 
reflector will revert to his false teachings and 
try to offer what, who, and so forth as exany 
ples of the former, and such a word as 
hurrah for the latter. The first two words 
begin with hw-, while the latter ends in a 
vowel. In fact the first two words, in many 
people’s speech begin simply with w~ and h, 
respectively. 

Hall warns the reader that language is not 
literature. Yet so completely have the two 
been identified in language courses that the 
learner identifies them. Thus, the reaction toa 
statement that there is nothing at all wrong, 
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linguistically, with It’s me (because it con 
veys Clearly and precisely what the speaker 
means) evokes all kinds of emotional replies; 
sometimes hostility and defiance ensue. This is 
all because people have never learned to face 
the facts of language. No one is asked to say 
[t's me, if he doesn’t want to. The point is, 
and Hall makes it clearly, that the choice of 
language is a sociological matter; you use 
whatever will get you the best cooperation in 
whatever circumstances you find yourself. In 
fact, a major purpose of the book itself is to 
insist that usage is what must govern your 
speech. There will be situations in which it 
would be bad for you to say It’s me since 
your hearers, who have been taught, for no 
valid reason whatever, that you are supposed 
to say It’s I would consider you “ignorant,” 
and you would not get the cooperation or 
whatever it is you are after from such a situ- 
ation. On the other hand, it would not be 
dificult to think of situations where it would 
be detrimental to you to say It’s I, because 
that is the less common of the two expres- 
sions and might strike hearers as affected, 
pedantic, or an effort to seem superior to 
them. 

Part II, How Language Is Built deals with 
sound, system, and form. One interesting sec- 
tion, particularly useful to the teacher, ex- 
plains how sounds are made and lists the 
sounds of the author’s dialect. He, like me, 
has twenty-five consonants and _ thirteen 
vowels. The very act of considering this mat- 
ter is good for anyone who teaches a lan- 
guage; for he will realize at once that he was 
never taught what the sounds of English are. 

The teacher of Latin may well take note 
of the fact that sixteen of the consonants in 
English, as Hall lists them, depend upon the 
distinction between voiceless and voice 
sounds. That is, we distinguish such words 
as hiss and his, hit and hid, rich and ridge 
solely by the non-vibration or the vibration 
of the vocal cords at the end of each word. 
Note that I say “solely” because we are 
here concerned with language, not with or- 
thography, the feeble effort to represent 
sounds. Latin makes no such distinction; here 
isan Outstanding difference in the sound pat- 


terns of the two languages; one which the 
linguistician properly points out as probably 
the most important of all. Yet how many 
teachers or pupi!s ever heard of such a thing? 

If we wanted a one-to-one correspondence 
of symbol and sound, most of us would need 
thirty-seven alphabetical characters. 

An explanation of phonemes (sound dis- 
tinctions) is followed by one of morphemes 
(meaning distinguishers). It is interesting to 
consider that English forms preterits in three 
ways (and these ways are not interchangeable 
and are therefore called morpheme alternants). 


We add /t/ to form walked from walk; we 
add /d/ to form signed from sign; we add 


/ed/ to form founded from found. Practically 
everybody has been taught that the preterit 
is formed “by adding -ed.”” The simple fact 
is that no preterit is formed that way. No 
vowel is added in talked or signed, while the 
added vowel in founded is shwa (see Hall, 
81), the vowel heard at the end of sofa. 

What I have written in the preceding 
paragraph is intended to challenge the reader 
whose training in language has been neg- 
lected. Observe that what has been taught 
is very far indeed from the truth. Are you 
satisfied to have such a situation continue? 
It you will read this book carefully, you will 
be able to improve your teaching tre- 
mendously. 

Part III, Language in the World Around 
Us, discusses the meaning, the extent, and 
the continuous change of language. The study 
of word geography is just beginning and 
Hall's four maps* (133, 136, 137, 138). give 
an idea of how usage varies from community 
to community. Vespasian suffered from a 
teacher who told him that it was “wrong” 
to pronounce plaustrum as if it were plos- 
trum. The truth is that where Vespasian came 
from, it would have been unwise to say 
plaustrum when everbody else said plostrum. 
As Emperor, it was probably unwise for him 
to say plostrum; but neither is wrong. Sim- 
ilarly, when a native of Philadelphia speaks 
of hot cakes, he is talking about what people 

*H. Kurath, A Word Geography of the Eastern 
United States, University of Michigan Press, Ann 
Arbor, 1949, provides a fascinating set of maps. 
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in other parts of the country call flannel 
cakes, or maybe griddle cakes. But these terms 
are all perfectly acceptable, each in its own 
territory. The speaker of General American 
rhymes carrot with caret; the Eastern sea 
board speaker does not; you cannot, on this 
basis, say that either pronunciation is prefer 
able to the other, for each fits its own com 
munity. Nor is there any authority to declare 
one word or one accent any better than any 
other. 

Such considerations lead us to Part IV, 
What We Can Do About Language. Pages 
185-186 should be read and taken to heart 
by every teacher. Note particularly that a 
child of six has practically completed the 
learning of his native language. It is ignorance 
and nonsense to speak of “teaching a child 
his language when he comes to school.” All 
you can do is increase his vocabulary and 
improve his style. Admittedly these are im- 
portant, but they merely embellish, they do 
not teach, the art of communication. Again, 
we do not refer to spelling which, while 
necessary, and an influence which may delay 
a child three years in his school progress, as 
compared with Italian or German-speaking 
children, has very little to do with the art of 
communication. 

I suggest consideration of the following at 
this point. Suppose we represent by the floor 
of the room where we happen to be the level 
of communication attained by the higher 
apes. Admittedly, apes can convey certain 
“ideas.” Let the ceiling of the room represent 
the level of communication achieved by a 
Churchill or a Lincoln, or anybody else whose 
clarity of expression and excellence of style 
you regard as the best you know of. We then 
have a distance of, perhaps, eight or nine feet 
as a scale of measurement. Where on this 
scale of the art of communication would you 
place an “illiterate,” that is, one who has 
grown up as a native speaker in a home where 
only the native language was spoken (but 
never read or written)? The place for your 
illiterate on this scale would be perhaps as 
much as an inch below the ceiling. See how 
relatively important to communication is 
style! 


There are helpful suggestions in this Part 
about learning another language, as well as a 
discussion of the possibilities of “One 
World, One Language.” 

Teachers owe it to themselves to read this 
book; they owe it to their pupils. Face the 
facts under Hall’s breezy and colloquial di- 
rections. Above all, do not fall into the con- 
fusion of the person who reviewed it for the 
New York Times. He, poor fellow, cannot tell 
the difference between language and style. 

Language is a matter of sociology, and one 
important outcome of proper linguistic train 
ing is a realization that one accent is as good 
as another; that one word is as good as an 
other; that there is absolutely no such thing 
as a “pure” language; that languages merely 
change, they don’t deteriorate; that a great 
deal of the nonsense which has been taught 
about inherent superiority of this or that 
language is very much like the similar non- 
sense which some people still believe about 
this or that human race. 

Two brief appendixes list books to read 
(and not to read) on the subject, and some 
additional phonetic symbols 

Joun F. GUMMERE 

William Penn Charter School 


HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS 


Utiman, B. L., and Henry, Norman E, 
Latin for Americans—First Book, Revised 
Edition: New York, The Macmillan Com: 
pany (1950). Pp. xvi+430~-xxxiv. $1.84. 


Utitman, B. L., and Henry, Norman E, 
Latin for Americans—Second Book, Re 
vised Edition: New York, The Macmillan 


Company (1950). Pp. xii+462-liv. $2.40. 


THE PRESENT REVISION Of Latin for Ameri 
cans, First Book! and Second Book,” amplifies 
the illustrative material, brings this and the 
essay sections up to date with substitutions 
and insertions drawn from world events and 
classical discoveries of the last decade, and by 
slight but numerous changes in wording that 
refine both the exposition and the mechanics 
of presentation. The First Book is augmented 
by the addition of several pages of illustra 
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tions and a summary of Latin forms and 
phrases in English. Both of these features 
serve to reinforce the fundamental concept 
of the Ullman and Henry books that ele- 
mentary language study is not an end in it- 
self, but that by developing insights, atti- 
tudes, and understanding as well as the lan- 
guage skills, can be utilized as an excellent 
means of training for good American citizen 
ship.’ Pioneers in the application of this de- 
velopmental philosophy of education to the 
study of Latin, the editors of this series of 
texts have proved that sound training in the 
fundamentals need not be diluted when the 
course is enriched by the purposeful develop- 
ment of the unique values of Latin study for 
modern American youth. That course en- 
richment which is often left to be supplied 
by the teacher and hence a variable factor is 
expertly planned and incorporated in this 
text. Even teachers of long experience will 
look upon this as a boon, as also the teaching 
aids designed to accompany the First Book: 
The Teachers’ Manual, The Progress Tests, 
and the booklet of “Derivatives of Words in 
the Vocabularies.” 

The work of the First Book is divided into 
seventyeight short, well-arranged lessons, 
thirteen units, with Unit Reviews every 
fifth to seventh lesson. Regular declensions 
of nouns, adjectives, pronouns are covered; 
and of the verb forms, the indicative, infin- 
itive, and participle. The seventy-eight Latin 
paragraphs, thirteen English essays entitled 
“Glimpses of Roman Life,” directed supple- 
mentary reading, and “The Story of Lucius,” 
which is introduced in the twenty-eighth 
lesson and is continued in seven chapters of 
connected Latin reading, provide a vivid 
picture of a bustling Roman world and sub- 
stantiate the prefatory quotation from J. W. 
Mackail, ““Modern life owes its highest 
ideals, directly or indirectly, to the inspiration 
of Greece; it owes its whole structure and 
existence to the creation of Rome.” The cen- 
tral purpose of magnifying the principles of 
American ideals and their backgrounds is 
furthered by copious illustrations of the first 
order both in their superb reproduction and 
in the discriminating selection which makes 


them not a picture book but “an essential 
part of the instructional material.” 

With the reading of Latin as the primary 
objective, the verb is introduced at an early 
stage; reading paragraphs appear at the be- 
ginning of each lesson as is customary in the 
modern foreign language texts with the same 
objective; grammar has been streamlined of 
traditional impedimenta which experience has 
proven unnecessary for elementary reading; 
the basic English grammar is simply pre- 
sented wherever needed. By clear directions 
and illustration of the actual reading process 
the student is helped to establish correct 
reading habits from the start. Time-tested 
language-learning processes are given full 
play in the wide variety of teaching devices 
introduced through new types of drill, capital 
is made of diverse means of engaging and 
focusing the attention of the young pupil by 
dramatizing and highlighting solid language 
material through color, graphic representation 
of rules and cautions, subtle use of many 
styles of type, lively picture captions in both 
English and Latin, Latin songs and a play, 
“Saturnalia,” and by much else that will 
challenge the pupil over and over. 

The revision of the Second Book consists 
mainly of the substitution of selections from 
Virgil for Ovid in Part VI to accommodate 
“those teachers who may wish to experiment 
with Virgil in the second year as a substitu- 
tion for Caesar,” the way being paved by the 
inclusion of the Aeneid among the Latin 
readings of the First Book. The reading of 
Virgil rests entirely with the teacher, how- 
ever, as there is ample reading material ex- 
clusive of Part VI. A rapid grammar review 
in the first ten lessons provides the refresher 
that facilitates the transition from first to 
second year work. The interesting continuous 
story that implements this review continues 
through Part II, in which the subjunctive, 
future passive participle, and the gerund are 
introduced as new material, the “Grammar 
Review and Exercises” continuing through 
Part IV. Part III contains prose selections 
adapted chiefly from Livy and Pliny, plus 
twenty-seven pages of “Supplementary or 
Sight Reading.6 The Argonauts from 





Ritchie's Fabulae Faciles constitutes Part IV; 
parts of Caesar’s Gallic War, simplified, com- 
prise Part V.° Thought questions on both 
the Latin and English readings, to test com 
prehension and to stimulate thinking about 
the significance of the content; pronunciation 
of names; graphic battle maps and plans, to- 
gether with excellent pictures of models, 
scenes, and relics, in the Caesar sections; 
directed supplementary and il- 
luminating essays throughout are among 
the means employed to develop gradually 
and surely the student's reading ability and 
increase his appreciation of the ancient 
world and its importance in his own life. 
Lillian Lawler’s popular plays, “Bulla” and 
“Sabinae,” are happily retained. 

One of the strongest features of both 
books is the emphasis upon Latin-English 
Word Studies, consisting of a systematic 
presentation of the fundamental principles of 
word formation and derivation together with 
a substantial offering of interesting deriva- 
tions, Latin phrases, abbreviations, and quo- 
tations. A supplement presenting in simple 
form the chief changes occurring in words 
that passed from Latin to French, Spanish, 
Italian, and Portuguese enables the pupil to 
make good use of his Latin in studying the 
Romance languages, and vice versa. 

If “made Latin,” with the unavoidable lim- 
itations to which it is heir, remains today 
in the category of the controversial, at least 
it must be admitted that it, as well as the 
simplified and adapted variety, seems to be 
with us to stay as long as the early-reading 
goal is to be reconciled with the problem of 
bringing Latin to an increasing number of 
young students of average ability, for a large 
number of whom the second year of language 
study is terminal. Justification for simplifying 
the statement of rules to the point of fre- 
quently admitting a vague “etc.” may be 
debated even by those who approve of the 
inductive method by which only so much of 
a principle of grammar is offered as meets the 

A case in point, Second 
“Such words as ita, tantus, 
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boards... . The “Note,” apropos of Re- 
sult Clauses, page 451, expands this: “Result 
clauses are usually anticipated by some word 
in the main clause meaning so or such (ita, 
tantus, tot, tam, etc.)."’ Neither statement 
includes talis, which is met in the reading. 
Teachers who have long pointed to the asso- 
ciation between clam and “clandestine” will 
question the second half of the statement: 
“Things are not always what they seem: 
Latin clam has nothing to do with clam 
chowder; it is one of the few Latin words 
that have no English derivative.” (Second 
Book, page 223.) A consideration of graver 
import is the fact that the exercises in the 
First Book have been reduced in number. 
Likewise, much of the more advanced syntax 
introduced in the latter part of the Second 
Book receives the same summary treatment as 
in the earlier edition, namely, only in the 
appendix, where “Basic Syntax” as the title 
implies presents only the minimum essentials, 
apparently in the text solely to clarify a 
construction being met for the first time. 
E.g., at the occurrence of a descriptive rela- 
tive clause, page 341, the footnote reads thus 
in referring to the Appendix the student to 
whom this construction is new: “If you must 
know the reason for the subjunctive see 
582,10.” 

These are no Procrustean texts. Clearly re- 
flecting the change that has taken place in 
educational patterns, they are adroitly de- 
signed to meet the demands of today’s 
teachers and the needs of today’s pupils, 
conforming at once to the requirements of 
the College Entrance Board and with the 
word lists recommended by the Experi 
mental Syllabus Materials in Latin of the 
State of New York (1939), yet providing the 
richest imaginable course for the non-college 
student and inducing an inescapable realiza 
tion that in the culture of the Western 
World, Roma remains Urbs et Orbis. 

Grace L. BeeDe 

University of South Dakota 
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edition, see THe CLassicat JourNAL, 
Vol. 38, No. 7, p. 208, February 1943. 

The first edition was reviewed by John C. Kirtland 
Tre Crasstcar Journat, Vol. 40, No. 1, pp. 31 
October 1944 

For a notable example of this trend in educational 
thinking and administration today, at the university 
level, see the statements of President Eisenhower as 
quoted by Quentin Reynolds: “The job of a university 
js to turn out useful citizens. I have the greatest re- 
spect for the high academic standards of the univer- 
sity and, believe me, those standards will never be 

ywered while I am here. But no university can live 
in an intellectual vacuum. Yes, Professor, every man 
and woman who enters this university must leave it a 
better American, or we have failed in our main pur- 
pose.” (“Mr. President Eisenhower,” Life April 17, 
1950, pp. 144-160.) 

4 Aeneid selections in Part VI: i. 1-7, 263-296; 
ii. 40-§6, 575-603; iv. 14, 279-407; Vv. 318-339; Vi. 
124-131, 268-280, 788-797, 847-853, 893-901. 

5 This includes adaptations from Pliny, Livy, Nepos, 
Phaedrus, Aulus Gellius, Cicero; Proverbs of Publilius 
Syrus; quotations from Horace, Seneca, Juvenal and 
others; twenty verses from Ovid's story of Orpheus 
and Eurydice; Catullus; Martial. 

6 B.G. i. 1-12, 21-29, 31, 33, 34, 36, 38, 42; ii. 1-15, 
20-22, 24-27, 29-33; iii. 14-16 and part of 19; iv. 1, 
12-14, 43745, 48, 49, 52; 
vi. 18-28; vii. 4, 8, 9, 17, $7, 66-69, 71, 76~79, 82, 87- 


Butler of the first 
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12, 16, 1'7, 20, 21, 23-36; v. 


2. Thumbnail summaries in English give the gist of 
the other chapters to preserve the continuity of the 
narrative. 


Crass, Irene J., Living with the Romans: 
First Year Course: Chicago, Lyons and 
Carnahan (1949). Pp. xxii +696. $3.00 


> 


($2.25 to schools). 


THE work of a thoroughly experienced, 
enthusiastic, and capable teacher of secondary 
Latin, Living with the Romans is designated by 
the publishers as “the first book of a new 
series of Latin texts. The text for the second- 
year course is Rome a World Power.” The 
author herself presents the book (p. v) as one 
to meet the “new educational trends” of the 
day; and, she adds, “since the trend toward 
social studies is very strong, it seemed best 
to use story material that would contribute 
toward that end.” Hence the fifty-eight chap- 
ters of the book are planned for the telling 
of the history of Rome from Romulus to 
Augustus, with, of course, additional mate- 
til such as that from classical mythology. 

A mere leafing through the volume re- 


characteristics. The il 


many of them handsomely col 


veals many salient 
lustrations, 
ored, are numerous, in line with the current 
trend in elementary Latin textbooks. Chapter 
headings, in every case, 
linguistic and grammatical aims, but deal 


avoid reference to 


rather with reading content: “Italia,” “Viae 
Romanae,” “Cincinnatus,” “In Foro Ro 
mano,” “Romulus, Numa et Tullus,” “Pom 


peius Magnus,” and the like. To underline 
important language principles for Latin, the 
book seems to avoid “rule” in favor of “im 
portant tool,” and the latter term appears 
recurrently, in numbered sequence, through 
out the volume. 

The vocabulary is chosen with extreme 
care. The successive chapters introduce 618 
different words, compassing the first-year 
lists of both the College Entrance Board and 
the New York State Syllabus. The concluding 
vocabulary (pp. 675-696) has 76 starred 
words in addition to the 618—-words not in- 
cluded in the lesson vocabularies since they 
“are known without study because of their 
likeness to the English derivatives” (p. 675), 
as they occur in context in the stories. Within 
the lessons, compounds and variations of 
known words are presented as “new types of 
old friends,” and particular attention is 
given to “word families and family ties.” 

To emphasize the social aspect of “then 
and now” there are recurrent questions on 
“living with the Romans” and on “human 
relations of the Romans.” Thus, in connec- 
tion with the story of “Augustus,” the fol- 
lowing questions are asked under “living 
with the Romans”: “*(1) Do you believe that 
Augustus was right in thinking that the 
moral standards of a nation could be raised 
through literature? (2) Do the books you 
read have any influence on your actions and 
character?” (p. 650). And the chapter on 
“Publius Cornelius Scipio Maior et Minor” 


includes under “human relations of the 
Romans” (p. 528) questionings of the 


Romans’ policy toward Carthage in the third 
Punic War. 

The rather full historical setting is ac- 
complished, of course, by an interspersing of 
readings in English background sections amid 











the continuous Latin readings. Considerable 
ittention is paid as well to Roman life and 
to classical mythology. “Latin for English” 
is amply served. Much attention ts given to 
an emphasis upon the Latin origins of Eng 
lish words, with exercises to give training in 
the detecting of the meanings of English 
words through their Latin bases. A realistic 
attitude appears in the explicit attention 
given to English grammar, and the conspicu 
ous emphasis of language principles in Latin 
itself for the genuine understanding of the 
foreign tongue 

There are 52 pictures in color, 286 in 
black and white, and five maps and charts; all 
illustrations are completely integrated with 
the text, and each one has reference to some 
concept or event mentioned in the sequence 
of lessons. Throughout the work, the author 
has striven for and has ar 
ranged an outline form for each chapter. 
There is an established numbering system for 
the various items occurring within each unit. 

There will always be questions of minutiae. 
One might suggest, for example, in the words 
listed to show Latin-Spanish-Italian-French 
English relationships (p. xviii) a use of the 
nominative, so 


organization, 


accusative rather than the 
that the “r” appearing in four forms might be 
seen also in the Latin, instead of the given 
Hos, flor, flore, fleur, flower. On page 219, I 
should prefer “sandal” for “sandle.” 

The author's purpose to include much 
means necessarily a large book. To those who 
will ask “Is it too large?” the answer is a very 
simple one: not as elementary Latin is widely 
taught today. Not every teacher, to be sure, 
will exploit all the possibilities of the volume; 
nor is this intended. Choices will be made to 
fit local needs. The volume itself unquestion- 
ably takes its place among the truly repre- 
sentative first-year books available to the 
Latin teachers of today. 


W. C. KorrMacHER 
Saint Louis University 
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CUPBOARD (from page 265) 


the famous “Ciceronianus es, non Christianus” 


excerpt from Jerome (no. 6), Casstodorus’ dis- 
cussion of the value of the Classics (no. 8), and 
Ambrose’ comparison of his digressions with the 
wanderings of Ulysses (no. 34 
bear testimony to the persistence of certain very 
human traits, e.g. the obvious reluctance of 
Augustine's flocks in the matter of alms-giving 
(no. 10) and Maximus’ complaint about the 
hunter who, like the modern golfer, spends Sun- 
day morning at his favorite sport (no. 16). Others, 
like the advice of Pope Gregory the Great about 
the Christian use of pagan shrines (no. 30), give 
insight into the techniques of the shift from 
paganism. The notes supply the needed back- 
ground quite well and in general are helpful when 
interpretation grows a bit troublesome. 

The selection, which was compiled chiefly for 
students for the Roman Catholic priesthood, 
seems to have been in use for some time at Cam- 
pion House, Osterley, England. Its editor recom- 
mends the book further, as “a useful introduction 
to Patristic Latin for boys in the upper forms and 
for all students of Latin literature.” We concur 
in that recommendation 


Other passages 


G. $. 





PROVERBS (from page 248) 


Horace: Narrare asello fabellam surdo. To “cast 
pearls before swine.” 

Vergil: Sic itur ad astra. This is the way to 
Heaven. 

Cicero: Eos auloedos esse qui citharoedi fieri non 
potuerint. Those play the flute who can’t play 
the piano. 

Petronius: In manu illius plumbum aurum fiebat. 
He had the Midas touch. 

Horace: Semper avarus eget. The greedy never 
have enough. 

Juvenal: Rara avis. A rare specimen. 

Horace: Vellunt tibi barbam. They’re pulling 
your leg. 

: Bis dat qui dat celeriter. He gives twice 
who gives quickly. 

Horace: Optat ephippia bos, piger optat arare 
caballus. The other fellow’s job looks soft. 

Augustine: Bovem cornu trahit. He has a bull by 

the horns, (Terence: Auribus teneo lupum.) 
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